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LITERATURE. 


The Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bos- 
worth Smith. In 2 vols. (Smith, Elder 


& Co.) 
(Second Notice.) 


Tz man whose simple name sounds higher 
than any title was a genuine hero—of the 
English type bien entendu; and his story is 
worthily told by Mr. Bosworth Smith in the 
two handsome volumes which he has presented 
to the world as the result of three years’ 
literary labour. That Lawrence was in any 
sense of the word an Irishman we cannot 
concede, Born in Yorkshire of Saxon parent- 
age, and brought up (with the exception of a 
few months of a public school at Londonderry) 
in English colleges and schools, full of cool- 
ness, self-control, and disregard of Celtic 
“glory,” he seems to furnish a complete 
representation of the sort of pedestrian virtue 
which the gifted sons of Erin would not care 
to claim. 

His own view of his character is not what 
would be easily learned. No man was ever 
less given to talk of himself. Yet it happened 
once or twice in his career that circumstances 
arose to necessitate some mention of the 
unwelcome subject. From such extorted 
utterances we see that he had taken his own 
measure calmly and with considerable accuracy. 
Thus, in administering—and considerately 
tempering—a rebuke to his engineer-subordi- 
nate (the present Lord Napier of Magdala), 
he writes :— 


“You say that I speak very differently from 
the style of the official letters which are issued 
under my orders. Perhaps there is much truth 
in this remark; but the fact is that, being by 
nature passionate, I place, as far as I can, a 
guard over my conversation” (vol. i., p. 477). 

In another letter, about the same time, he 
protests against a sentence of Lord Dalhousie’s, 
to the effect that he was “a good hater.” 
He tells the Governor-General frankly that 
tuch is not the case, “if I am any judge of 
my own character.” ‘I koow,” he adds, 
“that I have strong and decided opinions, 
and when the occasion required it I have very 
seldom hesitated” to state them strongly. 
But, looking to the former letter, we may see 
that he did not use harsh language on im- 
pulse or when it could have been avoided— 
as Lord Dalhousie himself, for instance, was 
fometimes thought to do. Lawrence knew 
himself almost as well as he knew others, and 
that is saying a great deal. 

_One man who acquired the highest dis- 
tinction does not seem to have “got on 
with him,” as the phrase is. This was 
John Nicholson, another self-reliant hero, 
who died young, yet not till he had won a 





deathless name. Nicholson was certainly—in 
one respect, at least—a very inferior man to 
Lawrence; for, while the one was equal to 
every emergency, the other was only great on 
great occasions. As a deputy-commissioner 
in charge of a district, in ordinary times he 
neglected a great part of his work—the 
sedentary part; and when he did sit to his 
desk, sat in a sort of footbath of official 
reminders and reprimands that he cast upon 
the floor without any intention of replying to 
or referring to again. Lawrence’s sense of duty 
would never allow him to behave in such a 
manner, or to overlook it in another. When 
the annexation of Oude was contemplated, he 
was consulted as to officers to be employed 
there. He wrote thus to Capt. (afterwards 
Sir) H. B. Edwardes :— 


‘© As to Nicholson, I will never help him to 
leave the Punjab, though I will never oppose 
his going. Iam very sore about him. You 
might as well run rusty as he should.” 

By a curious coincidence Edwardes received, 
not many months later, a letter on the same 
subject from Nicholson himself, in which 
occur the following sentences :— 

‘*I wish to leave the Punjab... . itis better 
for me to leave it while I can'do so quietly... . 
I am not ambitious, and shall be glad to take 
any equivalent for a first-class deputy-commis- 
sionership. I should like to go to Oude if Sir 
Henry would like me. .. . What I should like 
best of all would be if we could get away to- 
gether.” 

From these last words it would almost seem 
as if Edwardes also had been dissatisfied with 
John Lawrence at this period. It is sad to 
think of the alienation—however temporary— 
of such men, though the story may be a 
useful lesson to persons inclined to judge their 
superiors harshly. For John Lawrence was 
not only writing kindly to his able subordi- 
nates all this time, but (what is more creditable 
still) praising them behind their backs. In 
one respect, indeed, he deliberately did harm 
to Edwardes ; but few can doubt that he only 
repeated what he said to him publicly, and 
acted out of pure regard to the public interest. 
Just after the Mutiny and the consequent dis- 
turbances had been”put down, that fervid and 
somewhat rhetorical soldier penned a minute 
in which he urged the Indian Government to 
“‘Christianise its institutions” by teaching 
the Bible in national schools, ignoring caste, 
and doing other monstrosities which, in those 
days, allured the more fanatical among Anglo- 
Indians. John Lawrence (with Temple’s 
powerful assistance) made a calm and states- 
manlike reply ; and when nominations for his 
succession as Lieutenant-Governor were put to 
him there can be no doubt that he exercised 
a sound discrimination in not recommending 
Edwardes. 

These remarks may seem a digression ; and 
it is very natural that one who saw the hero 
on the spot in the full strain of his great 
labours should let the pen run on without due 
method or restraint when his character is the 
theme. Truly, a man more full of modest 
strength, more unaffected goodness, more 
freedom from guile, combining a greater 
variety of high and sterling moral gifts, it 
would be hard to find in all one’s experience 
of men and books. He was often compared 
to Cromwell, but he was a Cromwell without 








ambition, a “Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood.” 

Whatever opinion may be held of the 
massacres of Drogheda, Wexford, Kilkenny, 
Clonmel, John Lawrence would not, could not 
for any sake, have slaughtered the defenders 
and citizens of those places in cold blood. 
Tear him after the fall of Dehli :— 


* Reduce them to submission by such a show of 
military force as will save all unn b 
shed, . . . deal with each according to the 
merits of his case.” 

He said that, as he had been the first to strike, 
so he was anxious to be the first to abstain 
from striking. 

**T would hang all the ringleaders and leading 


characters in the insurrection, but deal gently 
with all others.” 


The inhabitants were 


“to be encouraged to return to Delhi; the 
majority had not been concerned ; a large section 
would even havo sided with us had they had 
the power. They were, however, in the hands 
of a merciless and lawless soldiery. They have 
suffered prodigiously.” 

This was his policy as regarded the city 
which had been the focus of insurrection and 
had defied and wasted his strength for nearly 
half-a-year. Very different was the policy of 
most of his subordinates, gallant but ex- 
asperated men, smarting under the combined 
goadings of patriotic and religious fanaticism. 
For a summary of their wild deeds and pro- 
jects see Mr. Smith’s second volume, chap. 
vi., passim, and especially at p. 253. Well 
may the author say of these things :—* Pudet 
haec opprobria nobis et dici potuisse, et non 
potuisse refelli.”’ 

What Lawrence wrote in the very flush 
of triumph was written at a time when 
all around him breathed threatenings and 
slaughter, and when even in England (we have 
it on the Queen’s own sorrowlul testimony) 
an “unchristian spirit was shown towards 
India in general and towards Sepoys with- 
out discrimination.” [The italics are her 
Majesty’s own: vide the letter given at p. 263.] 
Nor was Lord Canning less shocked when he 
became aware of the spirit that had been 
kindled. He showed Sir F. Halliday a 
drawer full cf papers connected with the 
working of courts that had been dealing 
with insurgents, “disclosing a series of acts 
of tyranny, cruelty, and injustice of the most 
brutal and horrible nature.” But Lord Can- 
ning, in spite of this knowledge, in spite of 
his well-known tendencies and almost heroic 
love of right, was unwilling or unable to 
interfere, It is a glorious jewel in the coronet 
of Lawrence that he, almost a!one in British 
India, went on for eight months importu- 
nately urging the issue of an amnesty (to all 
but actual murderers) ere the Government of 
India saw its way to this remedy. Dehli 
fell in September; the amnesty was not pro- 
claimed till the following June, though urged 
by Lawrence in every accessible quarter and 
upon every ground that occurred to him. 

Take this, undated, but apparently written 
in February 1858 :— 

“If we wage a war of extermination, we can 
only do so at a large cost of life on our own 
part, and with much labour and expense.... 
I think it will prove sound policy to leaye 
locus poenttentiae for the®less guilty.” 
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Again— 

‘* It is much easier to advocate the destruction 
of all offenders than to show how this can be 
effected.... We should not forget that, as a 
ruling power, we have also our shortcomings 
and want of foresight to answer for. We 
placed temptation aud opportunity before the 
mutineers.... We cannot destroy them with- 
out injuring all their friends and relations.” 


Outram and Mansfield caught the spirit of 
Lawrence, and appear to have, latterly at 
Jeast, joined in his recommendation. But 
still nothing was done, and the stubborn 
resistance of desperate men went on, to the 
prolongation of disturbance and the squander- 
ing of precious blood. In May, Lawrence 
wrote to Sir C. Trevelyan, then, as always, the 
known friend of humanity :— 


‘* If some change is not made, we may have the 
present state of affairs fora year or more. No 
mutineer eyer surrenders; for directly he is 
caught he is shot orhanged. Naturally enough, 
all desire to die fighting.” 


To Lord Canning at the same period :— 


‘IT know how unpopular [he means among 
the British people] such a policy will prove, 
but I know also how essentially necessary it is 
if we desire to put an end to the contest and 
pacify the country. If the promise of their 
lives and safe return to their homes do not 
bring in any of the mutineers, after all, we are 
in no worse position than at present. Indeed, 
I would urge that we are in a better one. We 
shall show the world that we have some feelings 
of mercy. We shall show the mutineers that 
their condition is not altogether desperate.” 

To Lord Dalhousie, watching from his sick- 
chamber far away, he wrote (June 16) to 
the like effect, adding a wish that there were 
at the head of affairs in India a “ man with 
real vigour and promptitude—a man who 
can see what is to be done, and, seeing it, 
will have his own way.” To Lord Stanley 
(the new President, and afterwards Secretary, 
tor India), on the same date— 

‘* Setting aside all considerations of mercy and 
humanity, we have not the means of enforcing 
such a policy [as that of the extermination- 
ists]. . . . When we advanced on Lucknow 
- « « we should have offered terms to all but 
the cold-blooded murderers. . . . We have 
missed a good opportunity, and haye thereby 
aggravated our difficulties.” 

Not less distinct and decided was his 
opposition to those (his friend Edwardes 
heading them) who saw in the success of 
British arms a means of forcing British 
religion and social institutions on the people. 
A firm and simple Puritan conviction was, no 
doubt, at the very root of Lawrence’s manly 
and faithful, if somewhat untutored, mind. 
But he would not do evil that good might 
come. “The whole question seems to me,”’ 
he wrote in July, 


“to resolve itself into what is the just interpre- 
tation of the term ‘toleration.’ I consider that 
it means ‘ forbearance ’—that is to say, that we 
are to bear with, and not to persecute, mankind 
for their religious opinions.” 

Further, 


‘so far as the native religions are concerned, 
education should be purely and entirely secular. 
. . « We have permitted to the conquered the 
use of their local laws . . . and must continue 
to do so, ,.. If we, by legal force, interdict 
things on the ground that they are not Christian, 
we come to enforcing Christianity by secular 


will be found that such measures are not en- 
joined by Christianity, but are contrary to its 
spirit. . . . Christian things done in a Christian 
way will never alienate the heathen. .. . It is 
when unchristian things are done in the name 
of Christianity, or when Christian things are 
done in an unchristian way, that mischief and 
danger are occasioned.” 

Utterances of this sort—and many more 
might be quoted—were enforced in action, 
wherever possible, as long as Lawrence was 
in power. They have been dwelt upon here 
because they are idiosyncratic; they show 
the peculiar strength of the man, and that his 
self-reliant originality was as great in thought 
as it was conspicuous in his resolute conduct, 
They also show that ioterfusing of moral con- 
siderations into politics which makes the high- 
water mark of statesmanship. 

No portrait is complete without shadows ; 
but those of Lawrence’s portrait are both rare 
and slender. It was thought, especially 
while he was Viceroy, that he was too 
indifferent to appearances, that he was want- 
ing in mental freedom and enlightenment, 
and that he pushed frugality to the verge of 
parsimony. ‘There was no sufficient justifica- 
tion for such faults in his antecedents. His 
brother Henry, born and bred in similar 
circumstances, was the very type of a courteous 
and blameless cavalier; he studied with suc- 
cess in middle life to make up for any want 
of early culture that may have attended his 
education ; and he has left behind him not 
only the memory of his pure life and noble 
exploits, but a good work of fiction and an 
excellent collection of essays from his con- 
tributions to the Calcutta Review. Yet, 
when we think of John’s long term of obscure 
Jabour in the solitudes of the jungle and the 
dull cutchery—with uncertain prospects, Jack 
of “ interest ” and of the arts by which chiefly 
men rise in such professions as his, and with 
a family to be provided for out of what, for a 
long time, were but scanty resources—we can 
see how such faults as he had might be 
developed, and wonder only that they were 
not worse. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith’s work has evidently 
been a labour of love. Intimately acquainted 
with is hero in the last years, he has dealt 
with him in that spirit of affectionate admira- 
tion without which biographical tasks should 
hardly ever be undertaken. And he has 
given us a book which, while satisfactory to 
experts, cannot fail to prove attractive and 
enjoyable to those many readers who, 
without caring for the details of an obscure 
subject and a remote country, are yet sensible 
of the merits of a great man, whatever may 
be the scene of his exertions. 

H. G, Krenz. 








THE NEW PROSE TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 


The Iliad of Homer. Done into English 
Prose by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and 
Ernest Myers. (Macmillan.) 


Wuen the present Prof. Butcher and Mr. 
Lang published their joint prose version of 
the Odyssey some four years ago, the first 
feeling, it may be assumed, on the part of 
intelligent readers, was admiration ; the next 
was a disposition to ask two questions :-—(1) 





means. . . . But, on closer consideration, it 


How would the same treatment suit the 











Iliad ? (2) How did the two translators manage 
their collaboration ? how is a translation by 
two hands welded into such an indivisible 
unity of style? In the present publication, 
the first of these questions is directly set at 
rest; on the second, the translators have 
courteously thrown as much light as they 
can; still leaving us to marvel how they did 
it, they have revealed exactly what they did. 
The first nine books are translated by Mr. 
Leaf, the next seven by Mr. Lang, the remain- 
ing eight by Mr. Myers. The whole has been 
revised by all three translators. 

It is possible, I think, with this informa- 
tion, to detect some very slight differences in 
their respective shares of the work. Mr. 
Leaf, with the honourable characteristic of 
his university, appears a little more anxiously 
accurate about the fainter shades of meaning 
discoverable in a particle ora tense. I fancy| 
too, that his style is a little more laboured in 
its (usually successful) pursuit of effectiveness. 
Mr, Lang, as ever, delights us with « 
beautiful facility, with what Mr. Ruskin, if 
I mistake not, has somewhere called “ an un- 
tormented serenity of ease.” Excellent as 
they are, it is not hard to lay down a book 
rendered by Mr. Leaf, or by Mr. Myers, in 
the middle; it zs hard to lay down one of 
Mr. Lang’s. Mr. Myers appears not to have 
shaken off a slight stiffaess of style, not un- 
suited to his version of Pindar, but, in the 
case of Homer, rather emphasising the in- 
evitable defect of any prose version—viz., its 
inadequacy to represent the speed of the 
Iliad. Yet, when all is said, I must frankly 
admit my uncertainty whether, without the 
information afforded us by the translators, 
these diversities would be discoverable at all. 

The general equality of the translation is as 
remarkable as its merit. A selection of notable 
and familiar passages will illustrate this. 
Mr. Leaf shall tell us how Diomedes and 
the Danaans went forth to battle (book iv., 
ll. 419-36, p. 77) :— 


‘* He spake and leapt in his armour from the 
chariot to earth, and terribly rang the bronze 
upon the chieftain’s breast as he moved ; thereat 
might fear haye come even upon one stout- 
hearted. As when on the echoing beach the 
sea-wave lifteth up itself in close array before 
the driving of the west wind; out on the deep 
doth it first raise its head, and then breaketh 
upon the land and belloweth aloud and goeth 
with arching crest about the promontories, and 
speweth the foaming brine afar; even so 1n 
close array moved the battalions of the Danaans 
without pause to battle. Each captain gave 
his men the word, and the rest went silently ; 
thou wouldst not deem that all the great host 
following them had any voice within their 
hearts; in silence feared they their captains. 
On every man glittered the pictured armour 
wherewith they went clad. But forthe Trojans, 
like sheep beyond number that stand in the 
courtyard of a man of great substance, to be 
milked of their white milk, and bleat without 
ceasing to hear their lambs’ cry, even so arose 
the clamour of the Trojans through the wide 
host.” 


Mr. Lang shall relate to us how Hector, 
son of Priam, was the first to leap within the 
wall of the Achaians (book xii., ll. 451-66, 
p. 244) :— 


‘* As when a shepherd lightly beareth the fleece 
of a ram, taking it in one hand, and little doth 
it burden him, so Hector lifted the stone, and 
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pare it straight against the doors that closely 
guarded the stubborn-set portals, double gates 
and tall, and two cross bars held them within, 
and one bolt fastened them. And he came, 
and stood hard by, and firmly planted himself, 
and smote them in the midst, setting his legs 
well apart, that his cast might lack no strength. 
And he brake both the hinges, and the stone 
fell within by reason of its weight, and the 
gates rang loud around, and the bars held not, 
and the doors burst this way and that beneath 
the rush of the stone. Then glorious Hector 
leaped in, with face like the sudden night, 
shining in wondrous mail that was clad about 
his body, and with two spears in his hands. 
No man that met him could have held him 
back when once he leaped within the gates ; 
none but the gods, and his eyes shone with 
fire.” 


Mr. Myers shall show us how (in the fine lines 
of his own prefatory sonnet)— 


‘The form of great Achilles, high and clear, 
Stands forth in arms, wielding the Pelian spear’’ 
(book xix., ll. 357-80, p. 396) :— 
“ As when thick snow-flakes flutter down from 
Zeus, chill beneath the blast of Boreas born in 
the upper air, so thick from the ships streamed 
forth bright glittering helms and bossy shields, 
strong plated cuirasses and ashen spears. And 
the sheen thereof went up to heaven, and all the 
earth around laughed in the flash of bronze, 
and there went a sound beneath the feet of the 
men, and in the midst of them noble Achilles 
harnessed him. . . First on his legs he set the 
fair greaves fitted with silver ankle-pieces, and 
next he donned the cuirass about his breast. 
Then round his shoulders he slung the bronze 
sword silver-studded ; then, lastly, he took the 
great and strong shield, and its brightness shone 
afar off as the moor’s. Or, as when over the 
sea, there appeareth to sailors the brightness of 
a burning fire, and it burneth on high among 
the mountains in some lonely steadings—then 
storm blasts bear them off unwilling over the 
sea, the home of fishes, afar from them they 
love:—so from Achilles’ goodly and graven 
shield the brightness thereof shot up toward 
heaven.” 
Whatever judgment be passed upon these 
passages (my own would be that, in prose at 
wny rate, the thing hardly admits of being 
done better), it will not be denied that they 
are strikingly equal and alike. The secret 
of such successful co-operation would be well 
worth knowing. I believe that something 
more than care and good scholarship have been 
concerned—viz., the flash of genius or insight 
which showed Messrs. Butcher and Lang, one 
or both of them, in their Odyssey, what was 
the true prose style for translating Homer. 
Scholars like Messrs. Leaf and Myers have 
been able to assimilate and utilise a real 
discovery, not merely to imitate a given style. 
What that style is, I have endeavoured to 
show by the above extracts. Iam aware that 
it is commonly said, even in well-informed 
circles, to be the pseudo-archaic: to deal in 
odd and remote English words, use vain 
repetitions, and present Homer as a “ king of 
shreds and patches.” ‘With all submission, 
I believe this view must either have been 
formed a priori, or upon some limited and 
unfortunate selection of passages. The style 
is of lucid purity and simplicity throughout ; 
I could not find a dozen passages in the 
Odyssey, I cannot find half-a-dozen in the 
d, where an explanation (as far as vocabu- 
lary is concerned) could be needed by any 
i As an exception, one 


intelligent reader. 











might perhaps name the rendering of “‘ xitpy ” 
by “taslet” in Mr. Leaf’s portion (II. iv.), 
for which a note has rightly been judged 
necessary. 

It is consistent, nevertheless, with the 
above views of the absolute merit of the 
translation, to recognise in it a proof that 
the Iliad is much less adapted than the 
Odyssey to this prose treatment. One does 
not much mind how slow and deliberate the 
description of Odysseus’ legendary voyage 
may be; but the delight ot battle “on the 
ringing plains of windy Troy” rebels against 
the limitations of this slowly, smoothly gliding 
prose. It does not lack spirit or grandeur, 
it does lack speed. By the side of the 
original, it seems like the Persian beside the 
Grecian steed in Atossa’s vision— 

h wey Hd erupyotro croAH 

év juiaor 7° elxev edapxroy ordua, 

4 eopddace, 

However, it is not necessary to dwell on an 
imperfection frankly allowed in the Preface 
(p. ix.) to the Odyssey translation, unless for 
one reason. These prose translations amply 
justify themselves by their beauty, and there 
is an end of the matter; but one additional 
defence pleaded by Messrs. Butcher and Lang 
—viz., that no verse translation can be final, 
as each successive age wishes to see its own 
poetic tastes represented in a translation of 
Homer—seems to be disputable, to say the 
least. Must all ages fail in recognising the 
beauty of Homer transmuted into simple and 
direct English verse, unless it be tagged 
with contemporary conceits ? Does anyone 
clamour, in a literary sense, for a revision 
of Isaiah? or, except Benjamin Franklin, for 
a new translation of the Book of Job, in 
which “ Doth Job fear God for nought?” is 
reformed into ** Does your Majesty imagine 
that Job’s good conduct is the effect of mere 
personal attachment and affection?” The 
generations differ about poetry, no doubt; 
but do they differ about Homer, to the extent 
at least of prohibiting a verse rendering by 
a master-hand, which should be as final as the 
Bible? In truth, the often-attempted task 
has never been completed by anyone of really 
first-rate ability, except Chapman and Pope; 
and both lacked the arch-qualification—sim- 
plicity. 

A few trivial blots, on the surface of a 
work nobly fair, may be usefully noted. In 
book xii., pp. 234-35, it has escaped the 
vigilant eyes, both of Mr. Lang and Mr. 
Raper, that the same hero appears, on opposite 
pages, as Polypoztes and Polypoetes ; in book 
xi., 1. 370, Tydeus has been substituted for his 
more famous son. In the same book, 1. 176, it 
is hard to avoid a sensation of discomfort at 
the word selected by Mr. Lang for render- 
ing éyxata. It has been vulgarised—I had 
almost said brutalised—though the authority 
for it be ample. Hard by, in 1. 147, should 
not “ tossed him like a ball” be “‘ tossed Ais 
head” —severed in the previous line—“ like 
a ball”? In book iv., 1. 52, p. 65, we have 
“ Mykenai,” in xi., 1. 46, p. 203, ““Mykene”’— 
an unfortunate result, perhaps, of the “ elas- 
ticity ” claimed in the Preface. Kpdogas is a 
puzzling word, no doubt (xii., 1. 258, &ec.), but 
“ machicolation” sounds too technical to be 


Homeric. “Put it to him gently,” for 


dare say the list of such small defects 
could be extended; considering the nature 
of the work, they are wonderfully few. 
The notes—those purely scholastic by 
Mr. Leaf, those archaeological chiefly by 
Mr. Lang—will be found not only use- 
ful, but extremely pithy and interesting— 
that on “ Homeric Mythology ” (pp. 512-14) 
particularly so. That on Adivoy éovo yiriva 
(p. 508) seems ill-compacted: the parallels 
are disowned, and then quoted as if apposite. 
For the original expression, a curious parallel 
may be found in Scott’s Black Dwarf, chap. ii. 
When the witch and her attendant geese are 
petrified to a cairn and boulders by the foul 
fiend, on account of the witch’s unlucky 
adjuration, her last words are—“ long hast 
thou promised me a grey gown, and now am 
I getting one that will last for ever.” Mr. 
Lang, at any rate, could tell us if this be a 
real Border legend and Border phrase, or a 
reminiscence by Scott of Homer’s expression. 
Lastly, of two excellent sonnets, one by 
Mr. Lang, the other by Mr. Myers, that are 
prefixed to the translation, readers of the 
Acapemy will, I am sure, greet the former 
with applause :— 
**'The sacred soil of Ilios is rent 
With shaft and pit; foiled waters wander slow 
Through plains where Simois and Scamander went 
To war with gods and heroes long ago. 
Not yet to dark Cassandra lying low 
In rich Mycenae do the Fates relent ; 
The bones of Agamemnon are a show, 
And ruined is his royal monument. 
The dust and awful treasures of the dead 
Hath learning scattered wide ; but vainly thee, 
Homer, she meteth with her Lesbian lead, 
And strives to rend thy songs, too blind is she 
To know the crown on thine immortal head 
Of indivisible supremacy.” 
So vanish, “like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing,” Wolff, and Mr. Grote, and the 
Chorizontes, and all the rest of them, before 
the wand of Mr. Lang’s enthusiasm! “ Wolff's 
an Atheist!” he exclaims, with Aurora 
Leigh. Such, at all events, is the right 
temper for translating Homer. Yet—if it be 
not a “counter-check quarrelsome ’’—have 
not Mr. Lang and his coadjutors supplied a 
new argument to the champions of a multi- 
plicity of Homers? Here is an Iliad, written 
by three persons of whose separate individu- 
alities there is (in this generation) no sort of 
question, and yet their portions of the work 
are of indistinguishable merit! 
E. D. A. Morsweap. 








Four Years of Irish History, 1845-49: a 
Sequel to “Young Ireland.” By Sir 
Charles Gavan Dutfy. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co.) 


THREE years ago Sir C. Gavan Duffy wrote a 
remarkable book, one chapter of which, “ A 
Bird’s-eye View of Irish History,” has been 
separately published. His larger experience 
of mankind since he went to another hemi- 
sphere, the responsibilities ot political life, and 
much subsequent leisure for reflection gave 
him a right to be heard. Like the Bourbons, 
he had learned nothing and forgotten nothing 
in the quarter-of-a-century during which 
he was associated with Englishmen as their 
colleague or competitor; but, unlike the 
Bourbons, he bad shown in Australia a sober 
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temperance, a political wisdom, which had 
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deservedly won him the highest honour. 
That such a man’s views about his own 
country had not changed was significant ; and 
when, in the Preface to Young Ireland, he 
put before “the common-sense of the best 
kind of English readers’ the problem of a 
whole people who have no confidence in the 
equity of their government, no one with any 
claim, I do not say to statesmanship, but to 
ordinary concern for the United Kingdom 
could afford to ignore it. 

Sir C. Duffy, in his former volume, sketched 
O’Connell’s later work—how he raised the 
ery of Repeal ten years too late, how his 
sacrificing Ireland to Whig convenience, his 
supposed nepotism, his manifest vacillation, 
disgusted his more consistent followers. He 
also gave, with all the sympathy of one of its 
chief leaders, a full account of the growth 
and work of the Young Ireland party up to 
the death of Thomas Davis. With Davis the 
party might weil be thought to have died ; 
but the present volume describes it “reform- 
ing under fire” (the strong opposition, that 
is, of John O'Connell, for the father’s career 
virtually closed with his imprisonment), and, 
guided by such widely different men as Smith 
O’Brien and vitriol-throwing Mitchell, talking 
so much of physical force that at last an 
appeal to arms (though evidently foredoomed 
to failure) was felt to be the only honourable 
course. It is a thankless task; but the 
historian must face it. The thousands who 
last autumn gathered round the O’Connell 
statue were right in accepting the great 
man’s career as a whole, ‘he student who 
has to account for failures which unthink- 
ing people have called contemptible must 
not shrink from pointing out how much 
grander O’Connell would have been if, instead 
of preaching submission to fatal mismanage- 
ment, he had impeached Lords Russell and 
Palmerston of the high crime of starving a 
nation, and had bidden the clergy point out 
to their flocks that their first duty was to 
keep themselves and their families alive. 

It is round the sketches of the great famine 
that the chief interest of this book centres. 
Of the other parts casual readers will take less 
account. They may even think of the Young 
Ireland leaders as in the main a set of scatter- 
brained newspaper editors, forgetting what a 
set of newspaper editors, out of sympathy 
with the bulk of the people, did in France in 
1830 and again in 1848. Young Ireland 
failed because the peasants of that generation 
were not heartily with them ; this is evident 
on the very surface of Sir Charies’s book. 
Here and there their speakers were almost 
torn in pieces by the mob. Even in Dublin, 
among whose artisans lay their main strength, 
they were maltreated as they walked back 
from their meeting. Smith O’Brien thought 
of himself in connexion with La Roche- 
jaquelein ; but Ireland was not as La Vendée. 
Many a Limerick and Tipperary man would, 
individually, have died for him because of his 
name and lineage; but Father Kenyon was 
right when, excusing what the others called 
his defection, he spoke of the rising as “a 
bootless struggle.” Most readers know the 
result of what no one who looks beyond the 
immediate surroundings can call abortive. 
It taught Ireland two things—first, that the 
Young Ireland plan was a wrong one (that 





the Fenians never accepted this lesson shows 
their ignorance of the country from which 
they had been exiled) ; next, that she might 
trust the honesty, if not the worldly wisdom, 
of her leaders. These men, so wholly in- 
effective, were (as the Morning Chronicle said) 
‘*neither mean nor false nor cowardly. There 
was not a conspicuous man among them who 
did not deliberately set his life upon the cast, 
and throw for a successful revolution or the 
gallows.” 

Here surely is a lesson for the future, 
There were no assassinations in 1848. The 
cause is hindered, not set forward, by con- 
duct from which every one of them, from 
Smith O’Brien to Stevens, would have 
shrunk with horror. It is another hopeful 
sign that, despite all discouragement, true- 
hearted men still cling to the maxim, 
“Force is not a remedy.” No longer is 
Ireland alone excluded from the sympathy 
and allowance which Liberals have always 
been ready to show to Poles and Italians 
and Bulgarians. It is felt at last that up to 
1832 and later English rule in Ireland was 
not less alien than Austrian rule in Milan ; 
it is felt, too, that even sound remedies 
do not set everything right at once; the 
storm of yesterday is seen in the ground-swell 
of to-day. True sympathy of this kind is 
sure to be increased by reading Sir C. Duffy’s 
book. 

Above all, none of his readers will hence- 
forth be able to cling to the notion that 
Ireland owes England an immense debt of 
gratitude for having fed her during the 
great famine. The shameful story of doc- 
trinaire neglect has never before been so 
forcibly told. The calmness with which Sir 
Charles writes, and in which it is difficult 
to follow him, gives point to the horrors he 
details. When we remember that the same 
famine fell on Prussia, on Belgium, on all 
potato-growing Jands in Europe, but that nota 
soul died of hunger in any one of them, because 
their Governments did what the British 
Government, fully warned, declined to do— 
close the ports and make granaries—we need not 
wonder at anything Young Ireland attempted. 
Private liberality did well, though ‘the 
whole amount contributed in the first year of 
the famine fell short of that sent from Australia 
alone for the famine of ’79;” but it chiefly 
enriched the Mark Lane speculators. I wish 
Sir Charles’s famine chapters, with a few facts 
from Vere Foster about the middle passage, 
could be printed in a cheap form and spread not 
only among English artisans, but also among 
the English peasants who will soon take part 
in law-making, and among the clergy and 
ministers of religion, who are usually more 
ignorant on the subject than the working-man. 
The self-complacency with which the Koglish 
people always refer to the fact that, when 
‘* Brother Pats” were dying by thousands, 
they had a few collections in churches and 
Oxford and Cambridge gave £4,000 is only 
equalled by the imbecility which presided 
over all the arrangements (of course we 
except the Quakers with their personally 
distributed £48,000). In the name of 
common-sense, what have we to be grateful 
for? The Government, cynically calculating 
the inevitable (?) deaths at two millions, 


sternly refused to use war-ships for grain 





transport. They were unsuitable, said red- 
tape; besides (added Lord J. Russell), it 
would be unfair to individual enterprise, 
At the very time, two American war-ships 
(one of them a British prize) were on their 
way to Ireland laden with food supplies, by 
which quite three-fifths of the cost was saved. 
More pitiable than even the doctrinaire hard- 
ness was the waste on worse than unproductive 
works. Hudson, the railway king, begged 
to be allowed to take the Irish railways in 
hand, and to employ the people in extending 
them. No. The one idea was tearing up 
existing roads and laying them down again, 
often where they were not wanted. There 
are darker traits in the background. No 
wonder the poor Donegal and Mayo people 
dread the workhouses when they remember 
that during the old famine the mortality 
in those places was one in six. Can we be 
surprised that men like Smith O’Brien, to 
whom patriotism was a religion, lost their 
heads and went in for any plan, no matter 
how wild, which should give them the power 
to remedy such fearful mismanagement ? 
Henry Srvarr Fagan. 








PLUMMER’S SCHOOL EDITION OF ST. JOHN. 


“Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools.” 
The Gospel according to St. John. By the 
Rev. A. Plummer. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) 


Tus is an excellent edition of St. John’s 
Gospel which the Rev. A. Plummer has con- 
tributed to the “Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment for Schools.” The text is based on the 
editions of Tischendorf and Tregelles, Stephens 
and Lachmann being admitted as umpires, 
and account being also taken of ss, which was 
discovered too late to be used by Tregelles 
in this gospel except in the last chapter. 
It is, therefore, not identical but in close 
correspondence with the latest great critical 
edition—that of Drs. Westcott and Hort. 
The text is preceded by an Introduction in 
nine chapters, and followed by notes, appen- 
dices, indices, and maps. The map of 
Palestine might have been made to agree 
with the text, but does not. Bethabara is 
marked at its supposed site, but not 
“Bethania beyond Jordan ;” and Neapolis is 
bracketed with Sychar, though the note 
adopts the view that Sychar is a different 
place from Sychem or Shechem. The notes, 
it may be, contain some special pleading; 
they certainly contain statements from which 
it is possible to dissent, and arguments which 
are by no means conclusive; but they are 
generally clear and to the purpose, they 
direct attention to the important pointe, and 
they supply the information which is most 
likely to be needed. 

“The Fourth Gospel,” says Dr. Plummer, 
“is the battle-field of the New Testament, as 
the Book of Daniel is of the Old; the genuine- 
ness of both will probably always remain 4& 
matter of controversy.” If so, it would 


clearly be a folly for me, in the short space at 
my disposal now, to attempt any refutation 
of the views put forward in this edition, how- 
ever widely I may differ from them. Dr. 
Plummer has stated with great fairness, and 
perhaps as fully as was possible within the 
modest compass of a school edition, the objec- 
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tions to the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel ; 
and he has stated also with equal fairness what 
he considers to be the sufficient answers to 
these objections. If, in his notes, he presses 
the points which, in his judgment, make for 
the Johannine authorship, no fault can be 
found with him, so long as he puts upon 
them no greater strain than they are qualified 
to bear; but there are times when, taking 
the authenticity for granted, he writes as if the 
only question could be one of historical credi- 
bility. This is the case, for example, with 
the note on the cleansing of the Temple. It 
is difficult, Dr. Plummer says, “ to see what is 
gained by the identification ” of this cleansing 
with that described by the Synoptists as 
taking place at the close of Christ’s ministry. 
“If they are the same event, either St, John 
or the Synoptists have made a gross blunder 
in chronology.” Now, those who reject the 
Fourth Gospel do not believe that the 
author made a chronological blunder. They 
believe that he designedly transformed 
traditional history in order to adapt it to 
his own subjective conception of the character 
and career of the Messiah. And this is a 
view of the gospel of which Dr. Plummer 
seems to have no appreciation, or, at any 
rate, with which he does not adequately deal. 
It is, however, satisfactory to find that, with 
regard to the Last Supper and the day of 
the Crucifixion, he frankly recognises the 
contradiction between St. John and the 
Synoptists, and resorts to none of those forced 
attempts at reconciliation which have found 
favour with other commentators. Here he 
maintains that John, as an eye-witness of the 
scene he describes, must be right. This is 
certainly the most reasonable view on the 
supposition thatthe Fourth Gospel was written 
by an apostle, and that it was intended by 
him to be a matter-of-fact record of events 
which he actually witnessed. This, however, 
I must venture to think, is as far as possible 
from being its real character ; and, for my own 
part, I cannot doubt that the synoptical 
account is the correct one. 

A commentary on the Gospel of St. John 
which should be entirely free from theological 
bias is, perhaps, hardly to be looked for in 
this world; but the student who provides 
himself with this one will be fairly equipped 
for his work, though, unless he has made up 
his mind beforehand at what conclusions he 
wishes to arrive, he will, of course, not neglect 
such works as Supernatural Religion or Dr. 
Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment on the other side. 


Rosert B. Drummonp. 








YRIARTE’S TWO BOOKS ON RIMINI. 


Un Oondottiere au XV* Siécle: Etudes sur 
les Lettres et les Arts A Ja Cour des 
Malatesta. Par Charles Yriarte. 


Frangoise de Rimini, dans la Légende et 


dans Il’ Histoire. Par Charles Yriarte. 
(Paris: Rothschild.) 


M. Yrrarre is well known as a populariser 
of Italian history. He has a happy knack of 
being sufficiently learned without being learned 
overmuch. He gives his readers the results of 
much investigation, but so takes them into his 





confidence that the ardour of research becomes 
contagious, and no one feels exhausted by being 
asked to share in a process which is unravelled 
with charming simplicity and enthusiasm. 
M. Yriarte does not trouble us with pithy 
remarks or closely considered condensations, 
which have to be unpacked before they 
become intelligible. He requires a large 
canvas, and permits us to remark every 
stroke of his brush. We learn much without 
feeling exhausted, and it is, perhaps, un- 
grateful to ask if we could not have learned 
it in fewer pages. 

In selecting Rimini as his subject, M. 
Yriarte has oeen fortunate. His method 
is more satisfactory when he deals with 
a definite phase of history than when 
he attempts a more ambitious flight. 
Rimini is more manageable than Florence or 
Venice, and M. Yriarte has succeeded ad- 
mirably in telling us about it just what we 
want to know. The interest of mediaeval 
Rimini centres round the church of San 
Francesco, its builder, Sigismondo Malatesta, 
and its architect, Leo Battista Alberti. 
About the Malatesta family M. Yriarte has 
given us such details as are likely to be of 
interest, and with Sigismondo he has dealt 
fully. Round him he has grouped much 
interesting information concerning the life 
of a condottiere general in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He has enabled us to understand 
better the curious mixture of savagery and 
statesmanship, of reckless immorality and 
intellectual culture, which characterised the 
Italian prince of the Renaissance. In the 
politics of Italy no one was more treacherous 
or more brutal than Sigismondo Malatesta ; 
yet he governed Rimini well, and his people 
looked up to him as a just and merciful ruler. 
For motives of policy he married two wives ; 
yet he sighed aa a lover at the feet of a lady 
of Rimini, Isotta degli Atti, and composed 
sonnets in her honour, while he sought his 
wives elsewhere. He warred against the 
Church, and was regarded as the enemy of God 
and man; yet he honoured his ancestors and 
glorified himself by building one of the most 
remarkable churches in Italy. The absence 
of all moral restraint enabled him to lead 
a double life without any sense of incongruity. 
His career, which was not very important 
in itself, enables us to understand many of 
the psychological problems which perplex a 
student of Italian morals. 

It is not, however, the inner life of an 
Italian that is the subject of M. Yriarte’s 
pages. He deals with the outward aspect of 
things, with Rimini and its church. The 
important part of his book is its explanation 
of the curious ornamentation of the ‘‘ Tempio 
Malatestiano,” and its suggestions about the 
artists employed on the work. The splendid, 
but unfinished, facade of Leo Battista Alberti, 
modelled on the severe proportions of the 
arch of Augustus which spans the Via 
Aemilia, forms a strange entrance to a build- 
ing remarkable for its luxuriant decoration. 
Even at the time when the church was built, 
it was regarded as a “ pagan temple, more fit 
for unbelievers than for Christians.” The 
armorial bearings of the Malatesta, the 
monogram of Sigismondo and Isotta, groups 
of cupids and secular allegories, meet the eye 
at every turn. Christian symbolism is 














entirely eschewed ; the pride of life is every- 
where prominent. All is for the glorification 
of the Malatesta, of Sigismondo and of Iso‘ta. 
Even when this has been admitted, the 
principle that dictated the subjects of the 
sculptured reliefs which clothe the pillars is 
still enigmatical. M. Yriarte has made a 
happy suggestion which goes far to solve the 
puzzle. He refers to a canzone of Sigismondo 
in honour of Isotta, which invokes planets, 
animals, even musical instruments, to come 
to the aid of the lover’s suit. M. Yriarte 
suggests that this canzone has supplied the 
motive to much of the decoration of the 
church. The suggestion is a luminous one; 
at all events, it explains much that is otherwise 
unintelligible. If we accept it as possible, we 
have a most striking illustration of the entire 
decay of religious feeling in Italy. The 
decorators of a church actually work out in 
marble the imagery of a love-song addressed 
by a prince to his mistress. 

The other point on which M. Yriarte has 
much to say is the authorship of the deco- 
rative work, beautiful in itself, and executed 
with a grace and freedom that carry our 
thoughts at once to the reliefs of Donatello and 
Luca della Robbia at Florence. There is little 
positive evidence to help in the discovery of 
the artists ; but M. Yriarte has done much to 
show that Agostino di Duccio, Pier Bernardo 
Ciuffagni, and a Florentine, Simone di Nani 
Ferrucci, were among the chief of the little 
band that worked under the directions of 
Matteo da Pasti. Another artist whom M. 
Yriarte thinks that he has discovered is more 
doubtful. On one of the reliefs M. Yriarte 
has found carved the words SPERA * INDEO. 
He remarks that, if these words were taken 
as a Christian exhortation to “ hope in God,” 
they would be the only Christian inscription 
in the church. He prefers to read them as 
an artist’s name, Sperandio, and identifies 
him with Sperandio Nieglioli, of whom all 
that is known is the fact that there was a 
man of that name,a Mantuan, grandfather 
of the famous medallist. This evidence is too 
slight even to found a probability. Still, M. 
Yriarte’s researches have been sufficient to 
give the church of Rimini a new interest in 
the history of Italian art, and to enable its 
treasures to be studied more profitably than 
before. The copious illustrations with which 
his book is furnished will enable his readers 
to gain a very fair knowledge of this excep- 
tional building without a pilgrimage to 
Rimini, though that is much to be recom- 
mended. 

We are sorry that we cannot say much in 
praise of M. Yriarte’s little book on Francesca 
da Rimini. He seems to have had a few notes to 
spare from his larger book, and his publisher 
probably thought that the subject of Francesca 
was of a nature to attract the Parisian public. 
Really, however, there is nothing in it to 
justify a book, scarcely enough to justify an 
article in a magazine. There is nothing to 
add to Dante’s account, except the facts, 
which we would prefer not to have known, 
that Paolo was married, and was thirty-four 
years old at the time of his death. The 
illustrations to this book—sketches by Ary 
Scheffer and Ingres—indicate that it was 
written to suit them, and that it had no 
independent existence. M. CREIcuTon, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Only a Word. By Georg Ebers. Translated 
by Clara Bell. (Macmillan.) 
Bid me Discourse, and other Stories. 
Mary Cecil Hay. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Rudder Grange. By F. R. Stockton. (Edin- 
burgh: Douglas.) 
Dust. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Windus.) 
A Child of the Menhir. By Austin Clare. 
(Tinsley Bros.) 
Loyal Hearts. 
(Remington. ) 
In Only a Word Prof. Ebers clings to the 
same period as in his Burgomaster’s Wife; 
but the action varies more than in that book. 
The hero is born in the Black Forest, becomes 
a painter-pupil of Antonio Moro, wanders 
from Madrid to Venice, and from Venice to 
Madrid, quits painting for war, and fights at 
Lepanto and in the Low Countries, becomes 
a leader of mutinous Spanish troops there, 
&c. For so extensive an action, carried out 
as it is by a great number of personages, the 
canvas is, perhaps, a little confined. It is 
generally a mistake in an historical novel to 
introduce celebrated persons unless sufficient 
space can be allowed to bring in their known 
characteristics, or unless the novelist has the 
genius which Scott had of fitting them into 
corners without losing their individuality. 
We are not sure that Prof. Ebers has this 
genius. Philip the Second, Don Juan of 
Austria, Paolo Veronese, Titian, and several 
other famous men appear ; but, for the most 
part, their functions might very nearly as 
well be discharged by persons labelled “a 
king,” “ a general,”’ “ a distinguished painter.” 
However, the merits of the book exceed its 
defects. It is more lively than the Burgo- 
master’s Wife, more interesting in action, and 
more successful in scenery. The earlier or 
Black Forest scenes seem to us to be much 
the best. Like its forerunner, from the hand 
of the same translator, the English version is 
excellently done. 


Miss Hay’s publishers have risked the 
wrath of many readers by giving on the 
back of Bid me Discourse no sign that it 
is not a substantive three-volume novel. 
When the average novel-reader discovers that 
he, or rather she, has been treated in this way 
she is apt to be very wrath. ‘There is the less 
usual peculiarity about Bid me Discourse 
that there is no discoverable table of contents 
in it; and we are therefore unable, without 
a laborious process of investigation, to say 
how many “other tales” there are. We 
should guess, however, that there are more 
than a dozen and less than a score. Those 
which we have read (for we do not pretend to 
have read them all, and the absence of the 
table of contents makes selection haphazard) 
are very fair ordinary magazine tales, such as 
might be expected from their author. The 
first and most ambitious gives one rather a 
curious impression, as if Miss Hay had begun 
intending to make a complete novel of it, 
and had then got tired of it or thought of 
something else. The characters at the 


By 


(Chatto & 


By Dorothea M. Corbould. 


beginning, especially the heroine, Mary 
Keveene, and the autobiographic Barbara, 
who tells the story, are much more elaborately 





sketched than is usual for a nowvelle of some 
two hundred pages; and the plot, which 
includes a murder and a wrongful accusation 
and sentence, is also somewhat heavy for its 
vehicle. This gives an air of awkwardness 
to the story which is rather to be regretted, 
inasmuch as it is far from destitute of 
interest. The male creatures generally are 
very feeble; indeed, so far as our memory 
serves us, Miss Hay’s male creatures often are. 
There is another tale, in which an actor 
creates much trouble in a deserving family by 
thoughtlessly forgetting to mention that he 
is an actor. Then the stories become shorter 
and more numerous, and the critic mind, 
unassisted by the unaccountably missing table 
of contents, mixes them up a little. 


Mr. Douglas has not been ill-advised in 
including in the pretty little series of 
American novels which he has now for some 
time been publishing Mr. Frank Stockton’s 
Rudder Grange. We _ confess, without 
shame, to a previous ignorance of Mr. 
Frank Stockton, but we shall not be at 
all sorry to make acquaintance with him 
again. There is a perceptible strand in 
his yarn of the peculiarly wearisome variety of 
methodical extravagance known as American 
humour—a popular misnomer specially hard 
on real American humorists, from Irving to 
Mr. Bret Harte. But it is slight, and the 
greater part of the book is really amusing. A 
youthful married couple are tired of “ board- 
ing,” and ambitious of a self-contained resi- 
dence to which their modest means will not 
reach, They accordingly select a cool barge 
which happens to be abandoned by the river- 
side, and set up their rest there, calling it 
Rudder Grange. Their adventures here with 
servants and lodgers, furniture and floods, are 
duly and very gravely related. One of the 
servants, Pomona, is an important character 
in the book, and laughable enough, though 
the weakness above noted is principally ap- 
parent in her. We have too much of her 
habit of reading penny dreadfuls aloud, syl- 
lable by syllable ; and, when she comes to be 
married, there is a wedding trip in which the 
burlesque far exceeds the humour. For the 
most part, however, Mr. Stockton keeps tune 
and time very well, and his heroine, Euphemia, 
is, for an American heroine, extraordinarily 
agreeable. Rudder Grange the first having 
succumbed to the violence of the elements, a 
second Rudder Grange, of a less eccentric 
character, makes its appearance. It is in the 
country, and the great nuisance of American 
country life—tramps—makes its appearance 
hkewise. Two episodes, one relating the 
adventures of Euphemia and her husband in a 
whimsical camping-out expedition at the 
distance of a few furlongs from their own 
house, and another telling of their installation 
in a deserted road-side inn-—where, for fun, 
they keep the sign swinging and have to 
resort to strange devices to avoid entertaining 
miscellaneous travellers—deserve notice. Alto- 
gether, the book may be very well spoken 
of. It is not a masterpiece, and does not boast 
itself to be one, but it is a very amusing 
pastime. 


An amateur of criticism of the vaguer order 
could hardly find a better subject of enquiry 
than the question—‘ Why are Mr. Julian 





Hawthorne’s novels not better than they 
are ?”’ We have neither time nor opportunity 
to embark on that sea; but the feeling which 
prompts the question is pretty sure to be 
experienced by most persons who read Dust. 
It is not that the book is bad; it is very far 
from that. The time—the end of George 
the Third’s reign—is fairly selected. There 
is plenty of adventure (the story opens with 
a coach accident and ends with a riot, passing 
through a murder and so forth as intermediate 
stations). It is written in more than passable 
style, and has considerable interest of the 
exciting kind. Nor—though here, as in some 
other cases, character has not proved to be 
Mr. Hawthorne’s strong point—are the 
characters uninteresting. The good heroine, 
Marion Lancaster, is very attractive, and the 
bad heroine, Perdita Desmoines, is attractive 
likewise. The nominal hero, though an 
“illustrated poet ’’ who makes eleven hundred 
pounds and odd in the first few days’ issue of 
his book (let the minor bards of these days 
think of this, and, if they disbelieve Mr. Haw- 
thorne, go and look at the wonderful arithmet- 
ical results of poetry in the days of hot-pressed 
quartos), is not impressive. But his aged 
mentor and benefactor, Grantley alias Grant, 
is better ; and there is an admirable old villain 
who is a baronet, a Jew, a descendant of one 
of those who escaped with plunder from the 
South-Sea bubble, a gambler, a murderer, and 
an excellent fellow generally. We feel that 
we cannot do Mr. Hawthorne more justice or 
better service than by mentioning these various 
things and persons. He need not have 
introduced Thomas Moore in a semi-con- 
temptuous manner. There is no greater 
mistake than to speak contemptuously of 
Moore either as a man or as a writer. But 
that is quite a detail ; and, if we still are left 
wondering why Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s books 
are not better than they are, that is probably 
our fault. The novel-reader would be an 
ungrateful person to complain if there were 
no worse books than Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s. 


Mr. Austin Clare tells us that 4 Child of 
the Menhir is his first attempt at a novel, 
and in a firat attempt it is perhaps admissible 
that a novelist should not be startlingly 
original in his choice of subject. Certainly 
Brittany during the Revolutionary War haa 
been the subject of a good many English 
novels, let alone French ones; but no matter 
for that. The * Child of the Menhir” is a 
foundling picked up among the alignements 
of Carnac. His adventures and restoration 
to his own people form the theme of the 
story. Itis told not without narrative skill, 
and the various scenes—for Mr. Clare takes 
his hero from Auray to Dinan, and from 
Carnac to St-Brieuc and Morlaix—are well 
sketched. The chief fault to find is that, with 
an over-conscientiousness not uncomme2 in 
such cases, Mr. Clare has worked in almost 
too much Breton lore, Breton language, 
and Breton local colour, which he has 
extracted from Emile Souvestre, the Bar- 
saz Breiz, and other sources. It is good, it 
is excellent, to read up the subject; but the 
traces of the reading should not be pressed 
too evidently on the sometimes impatient 
reader’s sight. However, we have read worse 
instances of this natural and not unpardonable 
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fault than A Child of the Menhir. The hero, 
Christophe, is an unfortunate young nobleman 
of the right sort, and Genofa Comorre, his 
peasant love, is an agreeable damsel. 


When the author of Loyal Hearts is talking 
about the ways of young women in a village 
of the Isle of Wight, one is inclined to think 
favourably of her if only for knowing that the 
Isle of Wight does not consist exclusively of 
Ryde, Cowes, and Ventnor. We do not like 
so well her murders and her marriages ; and 
when she tries social satire the effect is 
deplorable. There is a dialogue between 
Lady Moneylove and the Duchess of Scandal- 
more, in the first volume, which is calculated 
to make the most good-natured critic not, 
indeed, angry, but exceedingly sad. Nor can 
we applaud the matrimonial discords and 
reconciliations of the Earl and Countess of 
Sylvestre. Does the modern British major 
say to himself, in the form of asseveration, 
“as I am a British officer,” when he is not 
speaking humorously ? We have known as 
many majors as an ordinary man of mould 
may, but we never heard them talk like that 
except for gabz,as Charlemagne’s peers would 
have put it. The central event of the book— 
one of those irritating murders which are no 
murders, or, at least, not the murders they 
are thought, and which delight a certain class 
of novelists—delights us not, and all the less 
because it gives occasion for much bad 
crowner’s-quest law, and the mention of a 
sketch of a racehorse for which somebody 
“offered five hundred.” But the book is 
fresh and not unhealthy, and here and there 
shows some narrative power. As for its being 
improbable, that is comparatively unim- 
portant. GrorcE SAINTsBURY. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN. 


Azahar: Extracts from a Journal in Spain in 
1881-82. By EH. 0. Hope-Edwardes. (Bentley.) 
This book is a pleasing narrative of a winter 
spent in Spain, chiefly at Valencia, on account 
of an invalid. If there is nothing very new in 
it, it shows how agreeable a foreign sojourn may 
be made by a kindly and intelligent interest 
in the native society and literature, in place of 
that silly and arrogant contempt with which the 
ordinary British tourist too often regards both. 
At Valencia our authoress had time to make 
a little real acquaintance with Spanish litera- 
ture, and with some sides of Spanish life. She 
endeavoured to cultivate kindly relations 
with all Spanish ladies with whom she came 
in contact, and, as is almost always the case, 
was met with at least equal kindness and 
courtesy. She was, moreover, exceptionally 
happy in the teachers and professors whom 
she found at Valencia, and certainly she has 
proved herself an apt pupil. The forgotten 
original of the lines, pp. 102, 103, will be found 
in Jornada I. of Calderon’s A secreto agravio, 
secrela venganza, vol. i, p. 477, of Keil’s 
edition. We congratulate Miss Hope-Edwardes 
on her translation. We are a little surprised 
that she did not make acquaintance with two 
other Valencian writers besides Juan Valera— 
viz., Hartzenbusch and José Selgas. The 
novels of the latter, though less powerful than 
those of Valera, would, we think, be more 
popular in an English translation, as he deals 
less with risky situations. In her analysis of 
Pepita Jimenez she omits what seems to us the 
the finest touch :— 


“Don Luis never forgot, in the midst of his 





happiness, the lowering of his ideal. . . . There 
were moments when his present life seemed vulgar, 
selfish, and prosaic in comparison with the life of 
self-sacrifice and of spiritual devotion to which 
he had felt himself called in his youth.’’ 

It is passages like this which distinguish 
Valera from the vulgar novelist who concludes 
all with a happy marriage. It is hardly fair 
to treat Fernan Caballero (p. 97) as a foreigner 
in Spanish literature; her father, J. Bohl de 
Faber, had won his spurs already, and his 
admission to the Real Academia marked the 
definite triumph of the romantic over the 
classical school in Spain. 


The Amusing Adventures of Guzman of 
Alfaraque: a Spanish Novel. By Mateo 
Aleman. Translated by Edward Lowdell. With 
Engravings. (Vizetellv.) Mr. Lowdell, as may 
be seen by the above title, does not inform bis 
readers from what language he has translated 
this novel; but the term “ Alfaraque,” instead 
of the Spanish ‘‘ Alfarache,” may suftice to put 
some upon the right scent. The present trans- 
lation is made entirely from the Guzman de 
Alfaraque of Lesage, which work is usually 
classed by bibliographers among the imitations 
of, rather than the translations from, the Spanish. 
Lesage, as he owns in his Preface, took the 
greater part of his version from one made into 
French by a M. Brémont, in Holland. Brémont 
not only omitted parts of his original, but made 
additions of his own. Lesage, again, omits 
much of Brémont, adopts some of his addi- 
tions, and restores a few omissions. The pro- 
sent translation is thus taken at third-hand 
from the original Spanish. Even in the 
original, Guzman de Alfarache cannot rank as 
the best of Spanish picaresque literature. It is 
inferior to the first part of Lazarillo de Tormss, 
nor has it a peculiar place in literature at all 
like that of La Celestina ; and, as a French work, 
it is far surpassed by its author’s Gil Blas. 
Still, it might be worth translating from the 
original ; for Mateo Aleman has this peculiarity, 
that while he is tedious beyond measure in his 
moral reflections—and these must either be 
omitted or considerably retrenched to make the 
work at all acceptable to English readers—he is 
yet terse and concise in his narrative. And this 
is where his French copyists, and of course all 
English translations from them, most fail; they 
will water his good wine. There still remains, 
however, a certain flavour which has not 
wholly evaporated. The English flows pleasantly 
on, and the reader may guess from these pages 
what Spanish rogues were, aud what many 
Spanish beggars still are. The early chapters of 
book iii. should be compared with Espronceda’s 
fine, but intensely cynical, ode, ‘‘ El Mendigo.” 


Round a Posada Fire : Spanish Legends. By 
Mrs. 8. G. C. Middlemore. With Lwenty-one 
Illustrations by Miss E. D. Hale. (Satchell.) 
We read in the Preface that all but one of these 
legends have appeared ia the pages of an 
American periodical. Mrs. Middlemore pre- 
sumes, however, a little too much on the 
ignorance of her readers. Tales which are told 
or alluded to in the first edition of Murray’s 
guide-book, and which have been made the 
subjects of drama from Montalvan to Hartzen- 
busch, and have been employed as themes from 
Calderon to G. Becquer and Fernan Caballero, 
can scarcely be said “to show a side of the 
national life not usually recognised or under- 
stood,” unless by those who have never seen or 
heard of Spain. On the contrary, we should 
have said that there is hardly aay literature 
more characteristic of the country than these 
oft-told legends. It is bold. too, to throw them 
into a form which necessarily challenges com- 
parison with the great masters of the art—which 
involuntarily suggests the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer, to say nothing of Longfellow’s Tales of 
a Wayside Inn and other writers. It is this 
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which compels us to notice the want of dramat.e 
power shown in making all the reciters. wheter 
priest or lawyer or zagal or lady, tell their tales 
in exactly the same way. The extent of Mre. 
Middlemore’s knowledge of Spanish may be 
gauged by her use of * Alcalde” for “ Aleaide.’ 
which is something like confounding “ Mayor” 
with “ Major” in English; auto da {6 for auto 
de fé; Grenada for Granada; and her evident 
hesitation as to the meaning of “ ricos-hombres’ 
in Aragon. The ‘ more celebrsted Cristo de la 
Luz’”’ (note, p. 48) is not ot Granada, but at 
Toledo. The book is nicely got up and printed, 
but the illustrations seem blurred in the en- 
graving. Onthe whole, it may pleasantly while 
away a leisure hour. It is marred only bv an 
affectation of knowledge which the authoress 
does not possess. 

UNDER the title Monumentoe Antiguos de la 
Iglesia Compostelana, Padre i. Fita has collecte 1 
several articles of great interest on Spanish 
ecclesiastical archaeology. ‘Lhe title does not 
fully indicate the contents, some of which, 
hitherto inedited, are of great value to students 
of mediasval ritual. Among other documents 
is one (p. 57) telling of the panic, and removal 
of treasures from the cathedral of Santiago, 
following on the arrival “ of that enemy of our 
holy faith, Drake the Englishman [draque 
inglés] off Corunna, with a very large armada,” 
on May 9, 1589; and, again, of a similar 
removal more than two centuries afterwards 
through fear of the army of Sir John Moore, 
and, worse, of bis French pursuers. On this 
occasion some valuable MSS. were so carefully 
hidden that thev were ro.discovered only last 
vear, On p. 149, we notice a ballad in the 
Galician dialect on an apparition of the Virgin 
Mary in a storm at night to Spanish sailors in 
the British seas, which has the true ring of 
enuine popular poetrv. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Many friends of the late Prof. H. J. S. Smith 
having expressed a wish that the University of 
Oxford should possess some permanent memorial 
of him, subscriptions are invited for the purpose 
of procuring a bust to be placed in the uni- 
versity museum. It is proposed that no sab- 
scription should exceed £3. Subscriptions may 
be sent to Mr. W. Little, Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.; Mr. R. L. 
Nettleship, Balliol College, Oxford ; or Mr, E. 
Chapman, Frewen Hall, Oxford; or they may 
be paid into the Old Bank, Oxford. 


Some old pupils and friends of the late Rey. 
W. M. Gunson, of Christ's College, Cambridge 
—among them Dr. Swainson, the master of the 
college, Profs. J. R. Seeley, Skeat, Toller, John 
W. Hales, Warr, Archdeacon Cheetham, Messrs. 
Peile, Reid, Besant, Vines, Buckley, and Bonser 
—are purposing to set on foot a subscription 
for inserting in the hall of the college a stained 
window to be associated with his name. The 
snbject proposed is portraits of the worthies of 
Christ’s, from Milton (and before Milton) down 
to Darwin. Mr. Peile, tutor of the college, 
will act as hon, treasurer, and Prof. Hales as 
hon. secretary. 

Mr. GreorcEe Ross Merry, of Lincoln Col- 
lege. Oxford, and for many years master at the 
Edinburgh Academy, has been elected rector of 
the High School at Dundee. 


Our readers will bo glad to hear that Mr. 
Frederic Myers intends reprintiog ia per- 
manent form the essays on literary subjects, 
both ancient and modern, which he has con- 
tributed of late years to various periodicals. 
They will form two volumes in Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co.’s new four-and-sixpenny series, 
and will probably appear about Haster. The 
first volume will contain, among others, essays 
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on Mazzini, Renan, Victor Hugo, George Sand, 
George Eliot, and Rossetti; the second, the 
essay on Greek oracles which appeared in 
Hellenica, the papers on Virgil which attracted 
so much attention as they passed through the 
Fortnightly Review, and an essay on Marcus 
Aurelius. 


In the same series will be published Prof. 
Seeley’s lectures on the Expansion of England ; 
and (almost immediately) a new historical 
romance by Miss Yonge and Zhe Story of 
Melicent by a new writer. 


THE first edition of Mr. R. Bosworth Smith’s 
Life of Lord Lawrence, consisting of four 
thousand copies, was entirely sold out within 
the week of its appearance. Such a success is, 
we believe, without precedent in the case of 
Indian books. The printing of a new edition 
was forthwith begun, and the publishers hope 
to have it ready next week. 


Mr. Justin McCartuy has in preparation 
A Child’s History of our own Times. 


Mr. F. Marion CRAWFORD, author of Mr. 
Isaacs, has written a new novel, which will 
begin to appear in the May number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. The scene is laid in Rome, 
where Mr. Crawford was born, and where he 
spent several years of his later life. It would 
appear, therefore, that there is more of the auto- 
biographical in Mr. Isaacs than was generally 
thought. We are asked to state again, this 
time on Mr, Crawford’s own authority, that his 
name is not an assumed one. 


Old Lincolnshire is the title of a new 
quarterly magazine projected by the antiquaries 
of that county in illustration of its history, 
antiquities, architecture, geology, and botany. 
Every number will contain a photograph of one of 
themany architectural structures dear to Lincoln- 
shire men, and the periodical will also serve 
as the organ of an amateur photographic society. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Trollope, Mr. Uary-Elwes, 
Mr. Edward Peacock, and Canon Moore are 
among those who have expressed their willing- 
ness to aid in the undertaking. 


Mr. Robert Bucitanan’s popularity is shown 
by the announcement of a complete edition of 
his poetical works in one volume, and also of 
a volume of selections from his prose writings. 


WE hear that an English translation of M. 
Alphonse Daudet’s last novel, L’ Hvangéliste, may 
shortly be expected, in two volumes, with the 
title changed to Port Salvation. 


Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUS announce a 
new book by Mr. Richard Jefferies, to be 
entitled Nature near London. 


Messrs. HoppER AND StTovarTon’s forth- 
coming works for the spring season include 
An Introduction to the New Testament, by Prof. 
J. Rawson Lumby; Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, by Prof. Henry Drummond; From 
Manasseh to Zedekiah, by the Rey. Dr. Cun- 
ningham Geikie, being the new volume of 
“Hours with the Bible;” Zhe Bible, its 
Revelation, Inspiration, and Evidence, by the 
Rey. Dr. John Robson ; Scottish Characteristics, 
by the Kev. Paxton Hood; Alexander Duff, a 
new volume of “Men Worth Rememberiny,” 
by the Rey. Dr. Thomas Smith ; Pulpit Prayers 
by Eminent Preachers, being the new volume of 
the “ Clerical Library ;” and David Easterbrook : 
= Oxtord Story, by Mr. Tregelles Polking- 

orne. 


THE same publishers will also issue shortly 
The Life of Adoniram Judson, by his son, 
Edward Judson. It will present a con- 
secutive narrative of the labours and sufferings 
of this pioneer missionary while introducing 
Christianity into the Burman empire. It will 
also include full descriptions of his interviews 
with the native king, his long confinement in 





the death-prison at Ava, his missionary tours in 
the jungles, and his translation of the Bible into 
Burmese. Letters hitherto unpublished will 
throw new light upon his personal and domestic 
character. 


Two new novyelsa—The Admirals Ward, by 
Mrs. Alexander, and Honest Davie, by Mr. 
Frank Barrett—will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Bentley and Son. 


THE same publishers have also ready Ten 
Years on a Georgian Plantation since the War, 
by the Hon. Mrs. Leigh. 


Mr. REEVES has in the press a Catechism of 
Musical History and Biography, with especial 
reference to English musicians, by Mr. Frederick 
J. Crowest, author of The Great Tone-Poets. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will issue 
immediately a new edition of the Illustrated 
Handbook to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, by Dr. 
Stainer and Mr. G. Phillips Bevan. 


Mrs. SEMPLE GARRETT, @ serial tale from 
whose pen appeared in the Graphic about three 
years ago, has almost finished the third volume 
of anew work. This novel, the completion of 
which has been delayed by the illness of the 
authoress, will be entitled Kingsvale: a Tale of 
the North. 

Mr. Garrett Horper, the author of a 
“Poet's Bible” in relation to the New Testa- 
ment, now in its third edition, has in the 
press a similar volume for the Old Testament, 
which will be published at an early date. 

On Sunday morning, March 4, a memorial 
service in honour of Richard Wagner will be 
held in South Place Chapel, and a discourse 
will be delivered by Mr. Moncure Conway. 


At the annual meeting of the members of 
University College, London, held on February 
28, the Earl of Kimberley was re-elected pre- 
sident ; Mr. Justice Fry, vice-president ; and Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, treasurer. The following were 
also elected life-governers:—the Rey. H. N. 
Adler, Mr. David Ainsworth, Mr. Lumley Smith, 
Mr. N. Montefiore, Mr. Jervoise Smith, Mr. 
James Russell Lowell, Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and Sir Louis Malet. 


Mr. H. HeAtTHcoTE STATHAM will give the 
first of two lectures at the Royal Institution on 
‘*Music as a Form of Artistic Expression,” 
on Saturday, March 10. The subject of Prof. 
Tyndall’s discourse on Friday evening, March 16, 
is ‘*Thoughts on Radiation, Theoretical and 
Practical.” 


THE Corporation of Northampton have lately 
purchased an interesting collection of copies 
and translations of the charters granted to the 
mayor and burgesses of Northampton. The 
collection comprises extracts from the Pipe 
Rolls, illustrative of the manners and customs 
of old Northampton, and other historical 
memoranda. These documents were until 
recently in the possession of Mr. John Taylor. 


Ar the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on February 24, Reports in con- 
nexion with ‘‘ Othello” were presented from 
the following departments :—Rare Words and 
Phrases, by Mr. Francis F. Fox; Sources and 
History, by Mr. John Williams; and Sports and 
Pastimes, by Mr. L. M. Gritfiths. The chapter 
on ‘‘ Othello” from the Rev. H. P. Stokes’s 
Chronological Order of Shaksper’s Plays was 
also read. 


Two fresh Browning Reading Clubs have been 
founded in Baltimore, one in the Johns Hopkins 
University, conducted by Dr. Wood, and the 
other in the city, led by Mrs. Frick, a lady of 
wealth and cultivation. These clubs took their 
rise from a lecture by the Browning apostle in 
America, Prof. Hiram Corson. During a 
successful course of ten lectures at the uni- 
versity, Prof, Corson announced that he would 





meet next day in the lecture-hall such hearers as 
were interested in the formation of a Browning 
Club. He expected half-a-dozen men to come, 
but he had an agreeable surprise, for the hall 
was quite full; the clubs were founded, and are 
now at work. The Philadelphia and Syracuse 
eg Clubs are working earnestly. The 
Cornell Club will study ‘“‘Sordello” for the 
remainder of this year. 


WE venture to call attention to a noteworthy 
criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s work on 
education which is now appearing in the 
Boletin of the Institucion libre de Ensejianza of 
Madrid. The writer, Dofia Concepcion Arenal, 
is the first of lady philosophical writers in 
Spain, and in that respect no unworthy rival of 
George Eliot. Her last observations in the 
Boletin for February 15, on experience as a 
teacher, seem to us particularly just. 


_ THE following is a translation of the formula 
in which books are condemned by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index :— 

‘No person, of whatever age or station, may, in 
any place or in any language, either publish in 
the tuture, or read, or keep the aforesaid works 
here condemned and proscribed; but every 
person ought to deliver them to the ordinary or to 
the inguisitors of heresy, under the penalties 
specified in the Index of Prohibited Works.’’ 


The latest anathema of this kind has been 
launched against three education primers, 
inculcating moral and political duties, written 
by M. Paul Bert, Prof. Gabriel Compayré, and 
Mdme. Henry Gréville. 


HERE are some statistics of the Russian 
Press. The total number of periodicals pub. 
lished in Russia last year was 776, of which 
197 appeared in St. Petersburg and 75 in 
Moscow; then followed Warsaw with 79, 
Helsingfors 36, Riga 23, Tiflis 21, Kieff 20, 
Odessa 19, Kazan and Kharkoff 11 each, Revel 
9. Of the 272 published at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, 249 are printed in Russian, 9 in 
German, 4in French, 2 each in Latin and in 
Hebrew, 1 each in English, in Polish , in 
l‘innish, and in Armenian. Of these, again, 
only 131 are entirely free from official super- 
vision; the remaining 141 are permanently 
subject to ‘‘ preliminary censure.” St. Peters- 
burg has 19 dailies, 15 weeklies, and 63 
monthlies. The largest circulation of all is 
said to be 71,000 copies; the second largest 
only 25,000. As a contrast to these figures, 
Paris alone boasts of 1,291 periodicals, of 
which 67 are political dailies. 


Messrs. RouTLEDGE have published a “‘ com- 
plete copyright edition” of the poetical works 
of Longfellow. By this is meant that the 
volume contains not only every poem priuted 
in any other English edition, but also more 
than one hundred poems which are copyright 
in this country. Among these are part iii. of 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” ‘‘The Divine 
Tragedy,” ‘‘ Birds of Passage,” ‘‘ The Mosque 
of Pandora,” and “In the Harbor.” We fancy, 
however, that (apart from the drama of “ Michael 
Angelo,” now appearing in the Atlantic Monthly) 
some posthumous verses of Longfellow are nut 
included. 1t should be added that the book, 
which contains sixteen of the familiar illustra- 
trations by Sir John Gilbert, is published at a 
very low price. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


AFrer much discussion, it has at last been 
resolved that the Urowo jewels of Frauce 
shall be sold towards the end of April. From 
the general sale the following are to be reserved, 
by reason of their exceptional interest :—(1) 
the Regent or Pitt diamond, bought from Pitt, 
Governor of Madras, by Philippe d’Orléans 1 
1717; this is reckoned the eecond largest un- 
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doubted diamond in the world, being surpassed 
only by the Orloff stone in the imperial sceptre 
of Russia ; (2) a sword, witha hilt of brilliants 
and magnificent goldsmith’s work, made in 
1824; (3) a reliquary, mounted with brilliants 
set in a triangle, that dates from 1479; (4) the 
Mazarin diamonds, presented by the Cardinal 
to Louis XIV.; (5) the watch given to Louis 
XIV. by the Dey of Algiers; (6) a ruby en- 
graved with a chimera which is said to be the 
largest engraved ruby known; and (7) a 
“dragon and elephant of Denmark,” marvyel- 
lously wrought in enamel. 


THE first fascicule of a Dictionnaire des 
Finances, edited by M. Léon Say, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Berger-Levrault on March 15. 

M. Lton Hevzey, of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, has been appointed president of 
the Institut for the current year; the perma- 
nent secretary is M. Wallon. 


THE department of political economy in the 
Académie des Sciences morales has chosen as 
the subject for the prix Léon Faucher ‘‘ The Life 
and Work of Adam Smith.” 


As the result of official negotiations, arrange- 
ments have been concluded by which an inter- 
change of academical theses will take place 
between France and most of the universities of 
Europe. On the one side are sixteen French 
libraries ; and on the other thirty universities 
of Germany, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. It 
is estimated that France alone produces nearly 
900 of these theses in the year, and the other 
universities no less than 1,500. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions a paper was read from M. Riant 
upon ** The Discovery of the Bones of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the Twelfth Century.” Itis 
well known that the mosque at Hebron is 
traditionally said to cover the sepulchre of the 
three patriarchs, but no Christian has ever 
been permitted to explore the interior. 
M. Riant claims to possess a MS., “found 
in a foreign library,” which is itself of 
the fifteenth century, but which purports to be 
the copy of a narrative written by an anony- 
mous canon of the priory of Hebron during the 
period of Christian rule in the eleventh century. 
According to the narrator, two brother canons, 
named Eudes and Arnoul, accidentally dis- 
covered the secret of the sepulchre of the patri- 
archs in the month of June, in the twenty-first 
year of the reign of the Franks—probably 1119 
A.D. Having obtained permission from the 
lord of the soil, a certain Baudoin, they proceeded 
tomake excavations. After some days’ digging 
they arrived at an underground passage, about 
seventeen cubits long, which led into a circular 
chamber large enough to hold forty persons. 
In the wall of this chamber a stone was detected 
capable of being moved. This admitted into a 
cave, with a floor, not of rock, but of earth. 
Here one of the explorers turned back, but the 
other found, after much searching, some human 
bones which he identified (!) as those of Jacob. 
Yet another chamber was discovered, containing 
the bones of Abraham and of Isauc, and also 
some inscriptions on the rock which could not 
be deciphered. The relics were shown to the 
faithful, and apparently afterwards restored to 
their original resting-place. The MS. ends 
witha description of the cenotaphs which may 
be seen to this day in the mosque at Hebron. 


M. CerqvanD has just published (Pau: 
Ribaut) the fourth and last part of his Léyendes 
et hécits populaires du Puys Basque. It is 
more extensive, and contains matter of greater 
interest, than any of the previous parts. We 
trust the whole will soon appear in one volume, 
as the earlier numbers are very difficult to 
obtain. The work is undoubtedly the most 


a that has yet appeared on Basque folk- 
ore, 





GERMAN JOTTINGS. 


Ir has hitherto been stated that the earliest 
representation of Shakspere in Germany was in 
1626. But Herr Karl Trautmann publishes in 
the Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte a document 
from the records of the old free imperial city of 
Nordlingen, dated January 20, 1604. This is a 
petition to the town council from a company of 
actors (possibly English actors) begging per- 
mission to play, among other pieces, ‘‘ Romeo 
vundt Julitha,” which they state that they 
have already played at Ulm, Heilbronn, and 
elsewhere ‘“‘mit sonnderm wohlgefallen der 
Ziihorer.” 


A GERMAN translation of Dr. Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures on “The Divinity of Our 
Lord,” not including the Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendices, has just been published by 
Dethoff at Basle. 

An authorised German translation of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay is being published, 
in parts, by Costenoble, of Jena. Prof. E. Bittger 
is the translator. 

THE ‘‘ Drei-Mark-Bibliothek,” announced by 
Schéttlander, of Breslau, is an innovation in the 
German book trade. The publisher intends to 
issue a series of new works by some of the best- 
known German novelists, in a good binding, at 
the cost of three marks a-vyolume, each volume 
to contain acomplete work. ‘They are to be ‘‘ as 
cheap as the French novel-literature, and as 
handsome as the English.” The series will 
open with two novels by Heinrich Laube. Paul 
Lindau, Felix Dahn, Alfred Meissner, Elise 
Polko, Karl Braun-Weisbaden, and C. Schrider 
have promised contributions. 


Havin finished its grand continuous History 
of the Franco-German War, the German statf 
now propose to issue special monographs upon 
isolated incidents in that war, and questions of 
general military interest suggested by it. 


THE first volume has appeared (Stuttgart 
and Leipzig: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt) of the 
great illustrated edition of Goethe edited by 
Prof. Heinrich Diintzer. It contains ‘‘ Her- 
mann and Dorothea ;” the more important 
wood-cuts are by Herr Lossow. 


TueE firm of Henninger, of Heilbronn, have 
in the press the firat volume of a collection of 
folk-lore which is to be entitled Kpumrddic. 
Those interested should address themselves 
direct to the publishers. 


Tue first volume in a new series of “ Eng- 
lische Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale des 16., 
17. und 18. Jahrhunderts,” now being published 
by Henninger, of Heilbronn, is the tragedy of 
‘* Gorboduc,” by Thomas Norton and ‘Thomas 
Sackville, which is generally regarded as the 
second English drama and the first English 
tragedy. lt was acted in the Inner Temple 
Hall at Christmas 1560, and again, at West- 
minster, before Queen Elizabeth, on January 17 
of the following year. The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1565, and from that this is mainly re- 
printed. We should imagine that many peopie 
in this country would be glad to get this little 
book, which costs only two shillings. It is 
edited—with a scholarly Introduction, a few 
notes on difficult words, and an elaborate colla- 
ee - the three first editions—by Miss Toulmin 

mith. 


WE have received the annual Supplement for 
1882-83 of Meyer's SKonversations Lexikon 
(Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut), which 
contains, among other things, a survey of 
English literature during the past twelve 
months. We, in England, are not much given 
(perhaps not enough) to such surveys; and we 
venture to think that. these seven closely 
packed pages would ba found instructive read- 
ing even here. Hardly a siugle book of the 





year is passed over without some words of 
comment; and all literary events are duly 
recorded, down to the publication of Prof. Max 
Miiller’s new volume and the announcement of 
the National Review. It is worth noticing that 
misprints are exceedingly few. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
VIOLETS—AND ASHES, 
Winptxss is the air 

And heavy with the rain ; 
To the very dust 
Our abject selves we thrust, 

But alas! in vain, 

For our hearts are chill 
With the ceaseless sense of ill, 
Remorse doth mock our will 

And hollow is our prayer. 
Vain for burning tears 

Is our longing ; vain 
With our life our strife is, 
For the future rife is 

With our bliss or bane; 
Patient, let us wait 
Our abiding fate, 

Or early come or late,— 

The penitential years. 
Ashes we may heap 

On our heads, and wear 
For our inward ache 
Sackcloth to awake 

Grief in our despair ; 

Of all things else bereft, 
This only is there left, 
Beyond ‘Time’s cunning theft,— 

Our last, our longed sleep. 
Gathered when rain-furled, 

Drenchéd, cold and wan— 
Breezes sunny-soft 
Through the apple croft 

These violets shall fan ; 
They shall through the rain 
Live—and not in vain—— 
They shall peep again 

Blue-eyed on the world. 
They nor fail nor faint 

All their little life ; 
Through the bitter days 
Theirs is perfect praise, 

With contentment rife : 
Hopeful, they endure, 

Sure of death, and sure 
Of resurrection pure 

From all insect taint. 
And, howe’cr we glose, 

Our old sins shall rise 
Flowers with heavy head, 
Scarlet, and still fed 

With sweet sophistries, 
Some erect and pied, 

Others passion-eyed 
With the flaunting pride 

That suffers no repose. 
Let the snows descend ; 

Let a winding sheet, 

Soft from foot to head 
Hide that gaudy bed 

With a covering mect ; 

Ah, pitiful pure snow, 
Blot out the hated show, 
And quench its fiery glow, 

Our one, our only Friend ! 

J. A. BLAIKIE. 
Ash We Ines lay. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue Rav. Mynors Bright died at 23 Sussex 
Place, Regent's Park, on February 23. His 
name has been familiar in Cambridge life 
for many generations of undergraduates within 
and without the walls of his own college. The 
Pepysian library is the glory of Magdalen 
College; and the official position which 
Mr. bright held for many years enabled him 
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to ransack its contents with a thoroughness 
denied to other students. By these means 
he was enabled to decipher afresh the diary and 
correspondence of Pepys, and to republish them, 
with many additional notes, in an edition of 
six volumes, which appeared between 1875 and 
1879. Mr. Bright was a senior optime in 
mathematics and a second-classman in classics 
in 1840, and was at the time of his death the 
senior fellow of Magdalen. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


How to criticise the - number of the 
National Review (W. H. Allen) we do not 
exactly know. ‘“ Back to Queen Anne” seems 
to be the most distinct feature of the common 
programme. Mr, A. J. Balfour, in a paper 
upon ‘‘Berkeley’s Life and Letters” [why 
Letters ?] is almost entirely historical ; Lord 
Carnarvon cheers his fellow-contributors with 
the hope that they may contain among them a 
second Addison; and Mr. W. J. Courthope 
brings forward the canons of Pope as a standard 
for ‘‘ Conservatism in Art.” We trust that the 
specimen of art criticism given by Mr. David 
Hannay (surely not the son of Rossetti’s old 
friend) is not intended to be an application of 
these canons. We have observed more than 
one indication that the present number has been 
unduly hurried through the press. 


THE most important article in the current 
number of the China Review is one by Mr. 
Parker on “‘ The Dialect of Eastern Sz-ch’uan.” 
This dialect he compares with the Hankow, 
Peking, Canton, Foo-chow, and Hakka dialects ; 
and he is able to speak with authority on the 
subject, having travelled, as he tells us, through 
nearly forty districts of Eastern Sz-ch’uan. 
The tones are the same as those existing in the 
Hankow colloquial, with the exception of the 
departing tone, which is richer and more 
vigorous. Appended to the article is a com- 
parative table of the ‘‘Characterless Words in 
the Sz-ch’uan and other Dialects,” which, oddly 
enough, is separated from the article by a list of 
Turki words as spoken at Hami, in Turkestan. 
Mr. Dyer Ball contributes some ‘‘ Scraps from 
Chinese Mythology,” which are interesting; as 
also is an article on the “‘ Practical Theology of 
the Chinese,” by Mr. Eichler. ‘‘ The Fall of 
the Ts’in Dynasty and the Rise of that of Han,” 
by Mr. Piton ; an article on Dr. Legge’s transla- 
tion of the Yih King, by Mr. Kingsmill; 
followed by Notices of New Books and Notes 
and Queries, form the remaining contribu- 
tions. 


EvERYONE who is interested in Mil-huit- 
cent-trente should not only read but buy Le 
Livre for February, which contains a reproduc- 
tion, in some form of chromo-lithography, of 
Jehan Duseigneur’s medallion of Gerard de 
Nerval. The accompanying letterpress, by M. 
Arséne Houssaye, is interesting but scrappy, 
and enshrines another likeness of the poet, 
taken in 1850, which shows, not for the first 
time, that twenty years do not improve beauty. 
There are other interesting papers in the 
original part, such as one on ‘* Hoffmann and 
Heine,” and another on a political satire of the 
sixteenth century entitled ‘‘ Le Cabinet du 
Roy.” Is this the “Cabinet du Roy ” mentioned 
by Burton somewhere in the Anatomy? The 
reviewer seems to be chiefly interested in its 
anti-clericalism, which surprises him to such a 
degree that one can hardly imagine him to be 
very familiar with post-Reformation literature, or 
indeed with renaissance and mediaeval litera- 
ture generally. The “ Politiques,” to whom the 
author of this book clearly belonged, loved 
ecclesiastical pomp and riches not much more 
than modern Liberatijonists. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND THE RIG-VEDA. 
London: Feb. 26, 1883, 

Tam sorry that Dr. Rhys Davids, in hesitating 
adoption of the position maintained by Prof. 
Max Miller in his recent lectures as well as in 
previous works, strikes a defiant note against 
the anthropologists. Such assumption of hostile 
attitude only gives occasion to the adversary to 
blaspheme, and I think it a more excellent, and 
not less courageous, way to suggest palaver in- 
stead of this fighting in buckram. 

Prof. Max Miiller, after long and pro- 
found study of the Rig-Veda, is convinced 
that within it are very early deposits of 
human thought (which no anthropologist 
denies); and, moreover, that, where a mono- 
theistic idea is expressed, we are nearer the 
“ beginnings” than iu its polytheistic invoca- 
tions. Also, that the mode of transmission of 
these hymns renders them more trustworthy 
evidence concerning the attitude of man in the 
past towards phenomena than the myths of 
savages which are collected nowadays, and 
which reach us through the refracting medium 
of travellers with a strong (and of missionaries 
with a fond) delusion. Further, that where the 
myths of Aryan nations contain impure elements 
from which the Vedas are free, we have the 
operation of secondary causes defined as 


insanity ’—what some Le would call a “ fal} 
from grace.” To the Professor the savage is 
possessed of an inherent percipient faculty by 
which he sees not half-a-dozen different Mumbo- 
Jumbos, but the Infinite in his fetish. I venture 
to think that the source of this belief of Prof. 
Max Miiller lies in the Kantian philosophy, 
which, after lodgment in his mind, has found 
elements of combination in the Vedic hymns and 
commentaries, producing the amalgam before 
us. This, however, by the way. I would sub- 
mit, in short outline of reply, that, as regard 
the oldest hymns of the Rig-Veda of ever so 
remote an antiquity, the conditions under which 
they took the form which insured their trans- 
mission are ipso facto as of yesterday compared 
with that period in which man’s endeavour was 
made to read the riddle of the earth, in which 
lie all germs of Vedic and other myths. 
The Vedic hymns, as a whole, are the products 
of an age well on the road to civilisation; and, 
unless the ancestors of the Brahmanic branch 
of the Aryan race were exceptions to the uni- 
versal mode of man’s intellectual and spiritual 
development from the complex to the simple, 
from the many to the one, the indications of 
worship of the several powers of nature which 
the Vedas supply are the survivals of that 
mythopoeic age in Aryan culture of which the 
ruder features lingered among the tribes which 
settled on the bleak shores of the German Ocean 
and by the sunnier waters of the Aegean Sea. 

The issues raised are of no mean importance; 
they affect the questions of man’s mental equip- 
ment at the outset, and of his subsequent 
history as one of retrogression or, local lapses 
excepted, of general advance. 


Epwarp CLopD. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Monpay, March 5, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly ——— 
5 p.m. London Institution: ‘Turner and the 
Liber otudiorum,” by Mr. F. Wedmore. 
7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘ Kant’s Critic of Pure 
Reason” (continued), by Miss Strood. 
8 pm. yal Academy : “The Styles and 
Schools of Greek Art as illustrated by Medals,” by 
Mr. R. 8. Poole. 
8 i Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, “ Solid 
and uid Illuminating Agents,’ VI., by Mr. 
Leopold Field. 
8p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Ar ents in 
Regard to the Descent of Man,” by hdeacon 


na 
TurEspay, March 6,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Supreme Discoveries in Astronomy,” III., by Prof. 
“38 p.m. Biblical reer me my “Recent Dis- 
coveries of Ancient Babylonian Cities,’’ by Mr. H. 


8 p.m. _ Civil Engineers: “‘The Productive 
Power and Efficiency of Machine Tools and Other 
Labour-saving Appliances worked by Hydraulic 
Pressure,” by Mr. R. H. Tweddell. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

WEDNESDAY, March7,8 p.m. Geological: ‘‘ A Descrip- 
tion of the Gray and Milne Seismographic Arys- 
ratus,”_ by Mr. Thomas Gray; “Some Fossils, 
— Mollusca, from the Inferior Oolite,” by the 
Rev. G. T. Whidborne ; ‘‘ Some Fossil Sponges from 
the Inferior Oolite,” by Prot. W. J. Sollas; ‘The 
Dinosaurs from the Maastricht Beds,” by Prof. 


8 p.m. of Arts: ‘‘The History of the 
Pianoforte,” by Mr. A. J. Hipkins. 
8 p.m. British Archaeological: “The Great 
Seals of Henry IV., V., and VI., and more par- 
ticularly the Second Great Seal of Henry IV.,” by 
Mr. Alfred B. Wyon. sad 
THURSDAY, March 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
—s and its Applications,” VIII., by Prot. 
ewar. 
7p.m. London Institution: “Gas Stoves,” by 
Prof. Armstrong. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Self-purification of 
River W.N. Hartley 


aters,” by Mr. ley. ; 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Monge s Memoir sur 
les Enbiais et le Remblais,” by Prof. Cayley ; ‘‘ Calcu- 
lation of the Hyperbolic Logarithm of 7,” by Mr. 
J. W. L. Gilaisher. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “Some New 
Forms of Telephone Transmitters, and the Action 
of the Microphone,” by Mr. John Munro. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: ‘“‘ True Art,” by Mr. J. D. Linto 





** disease of language ” or “* period of temporary 


‘ nm. " 
8.30 * Antiquaries: “ Researches in Ilyri- 
ewm,’’ III., by Mr. A. J. Evans, ‘ 
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Femay, March 9, 8 


New 
Witches in S$) 


p.m. : “The 
re,” by Miss Grace Latham. 
9pm. Ro Institution: ‘‘The Ultra-Violet 
Spectra.of the Elements,” by Prof. G. D. Liveing.. 
SATURDAY, March 10,3p.m._ Royal Institution : ‘‘ Music 
) Form of Artistic Expression,” by Mr. H. H. 


3 p.m. Physical: ‘“*A Method of measuring 
Electrical Resistances with a Constant Current,” by 
Mr. Shelford Bidwell; “‘Some Uses of a New Pro- 
jection Lantern,” by Mr. W. Lant Carpenter. 











SCIENCE. 


The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic. By W. 
W. Skeat. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


THovcH a study of the Gothic language is 
absolutely indispensable to the student of 
Teutonic philology, it is surprising that so 
little attention has been given to it in this 
country. Some years ago Prof. Max Miller 
said 

‘‘the number of people in England who take 
any interest in the early history of their own 
literature is extremely small, and therefore it 


cannot be expected that many people will care 
to acquire a grammatical knowledge of the 
Gothic of Ulfilas.” 


There can be no doubt that the number of 
people who now take an interest in Old 
English has been very considerably increased ; 
and this result is in a great measure due to 
the Professor’s own lectures on the science of 
Janguage, which gave a new impulse to 
philological studies in this country. It is 
strange, however, that no Grammar or Glos- 
sary of Gothic has been published in English 
except Prof. Skeat’s Maeso-Gothic Glossary in 
1868 and the present Gothic Primer. The 
Englishman, as well as the German, ought to 
take a deep interest in Gothic, because it is 
so nearly allied to his own language, and 
without a knowledge of Gothic it would be 
impossible to explain the etymology of very 
many English words. The resemblance be- 
tween English and Gothic is very striking. 
In the sentence jah auk hundos undaro biuda 
matjand af drauhsnom barne, “ yet the dogs 
under the table eat of the children’s crumbs,” 
nearly every word is to be found in the 
English of the present day. E.g. awk, ‘‘ eke ;” 
hundos, “ hounds;” undaro, “ under ;” mat- 
jand, “meat;” af, ‘‘of;” drauhsnom, 
“dross;”’ barne, “bairn;” while biuda is 
represented by the Anglo-Saxon béod. 

A Gothic d becomes ¢ in German, but 
there is no such difference between English 
and Gothic. Compare Gothic daga, German 
tag, with English “day.” Gothic du, how- 
ever, is compared by Prof. Skeat with 
English “to.” It may be that d has 
remained “‘ unverschoben”’ in Gothic in this 
word, though some think that du is peculiar 
to Gothic and must not be compared with 
English “ to” or German zu. Observe, also, 
_the resemblance between English and Gothic 
in the phrases Ik im thata daur, “ I am that 
door ;” hardu ist thata waurd, “hard is that 
word ;”’ hweitos swe snaiws, ** white as snow.” 
Still more striking is the resemblance between 
words in Gothic and Lowland Scotch. Com- 
pare auhsans, “owsen;” aiths, ‘‘aith;”’ 
wods, “wud;” Jlofa, ‘“‘loof;” dauhtar, 
“dochter;” gretan, “greet;” and skuru, 
“scour, shower.” 
“It follows that the acquirement of some 


knowledge of Gothic is tor an Englishman 
rather an matter; and, considering the 





especially in matters of etymology and phonetic 
change, few linguistic studies are more re- 
munerative.” 


We cannot agree with Prof. Max Miller 
when he says that the study of Gothic 
grammar alone would require as much time 
as the study of Greek grammar, though it 
would not offer the key to a literature like 
that of Greece. It is true that there is no 
literature to reward the student; but the 
acquirement of a kaowledge of Gothic is a 
comparatively easy task for the Englishman 
who has already some knowledge of Middle 
English and Anglo-Saxon, and it has been 
made much easier by this excellent Gothic 
Primer, for which Prof. Skeat deserves the 
deep gratitude of all students of the English 
language. 

Prof. Skeat has selected the Gospel of St. 
Mark because it is the least mutilated. Only 
ninety-five verses of St. Mark are wanting, 
while of the other gospels whole chapters 
are missing. We have a concise sketch 
of the history of the Goths and a brief 
biography of their great bishop, Ulfilas 
or Wulfila, who translated the Scriptures 
into the “vulgar tongue” of his country- 
men, and thereby not only conferred “ the 
highest benefits upon philology, but at 
the same time did excelient service in the 
eause of religion.” Prof. Skeat gives a very 
interesting and instructive history of the 
Gothic alphabet. The inventor of the Gothic 
alphabet took most of the letters from the 
Greek alphabet, but, where the Greek failed 
to supply him with letters to represent 
Gothic sounds, he had recourse to the Latin. 
The publications of the Palaeographic Society 
have enabled Prof. Skeat to compare the 
Gothic letters copied from a facsimile of a 
page of the Codex Argenteus with the Latin 
and Greek letters in bilingual MSS. of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, and the result of 
the comparison proves that the history of the 
Gothic alphabet may now be considered as 
settled. Prof. Skeat has devoted several 
pages to pronunciation and _ phonology. 
Though the sounds of the Gothic vowels aud 
diphthongs cannot be fixed with absolute 
certainty, still their approximate values have 
been sufficiently ascertained by observing the 
Gothic spelling of Latin and Greek names, 
and by the help of comparative philology. ‘To 
smooth the way for beginners, Prof. Skeat 
has prepared an “approximate table” of 
sounds for those who are acquainted only with 
English pronunciation, and he has clearly 
explained the varying values of the Gothic ai 
and av, due to * brechung,” as J. Grimm 
named it. Short e and o do not exist in 
Gothic; but, when the consonants h, hw, or r 
directly succeed the short vowel ¢ or u, they 
affect the pronunciation in such a manner as 
to draw the sound of ¢ and w nearer to that of 
a, thus producing a kind of e or o. Thus, 
bairan is pronounced “ bare-ihn,’’ and faura, 
“for-iih.” When wecompare Latin pecu with 
faihu; Sanskrit bhardémi with bairan; San- 
skrit ukshan with auhsan ; duhitri with dauh- 
tar, we see that ai and aw represent original 
short vowels; while Greek yéevva is represented 
by gaiainna ; Ieérpos by Paitrus ; XoAdpww by 
Saulawmén ; and amoorodos by apaustaulus. 

The grammatical part of this Primer and 





great philological importance of the language, 





the glossarial Index have been compiled with 





the greatest care. We have found only one 
misprint—viz., Weihs given as masculine, 
while it is neuter; and we failed to find 
ganaitjan in the Index. In the Glossary we 
find ‘‘frwma sabbato, ‘ first day of the week’ 
(xv. 42, xvi. 9).” Is not fruma sabbato (xv. 
42) to be translated *‘ Vorsabbat,” 6 éor: mpo- 
caBBarov, * the day before the Sabbath,” and 
in maurgin frumin sabbato (xvi. 9), “ early in 
the morning on the first day of the week” ? 
In § 44 we find hwo so laiseino so niujo, 
“of what sort is this doctrine the new” 
(i. 27), where the def. art. so is said to 
agree with its subst, in gender and case. 
In the Notes Prof. Skeat says: “ This 
answers to the Greek idiom, tis 7 d:dax) % 
xaivy.” Is not laiseino gen. plu. governed 
by so? In Stamm and Heyne’s Syntax, 
§ 54, we find the following explanation :— 
“ Die der Lehren, was fiir eine Lehre ist diese 
neue, welch neue Lehre ist das?” Weknow 
(of. Stamm and Heyne, § 24) that fem. 
abstract nouns in -eimi formed from weak 
verbs in -jan have developed peculiar plural 
forms—viz., nom. -einéds and gen. eind, In 
the notes chap. vi., 2, Prof. Skeat says: 
“hwo so handugeino, cf. i. 27, and the note.” 
Is not handugeino gen. plu. of handugei, 
wk. s. f. governed by so? Prof. Skeat draws 
attention to the rather common use of the 
dat. absol., and gives an example of the nom. 
absol.; but there is also an example of the 
gen. absol. in xvi. 1: Jahinwisandins Sabbate 
dagis. As in Sanskrit the nom., gen., and 
loc, cases are used absolutely with participles, 
so in Gothic the nom., gen., and dat., which 
usurped the functions of the loc., are employed 
in the same manner. As in Sanskrit the 
loc. absol., so in Gothic the dat. absol., is 
most commonly used. Haihs, “with one 
eye,” is compared with Latin coecus. Is not 
this an instance where a cognate language 
helps us to fix the spelling of the Latin word ? 
We prefer to write caecus, just as we write 
haedus, compared with Gothic gaita. Prof. 
Skeat savs that auhns is English “oven.” 
In his Etymological Dictionary he says that 
the root is unknown. Some years ago we 
heard Prof. Aufrecht compare auhns with 
Sanskrit agman; Vedic agna, *‘a stone ;” and 
aymantaka, “an oven.” ‘The oven was a 
stone erection, just as “ hammer” and dxywv 
(an anvil) were originally stone instruments. 
Speaking about the formation of the com- 
parative and superlative, Prof. Skeat says 
that a few old superlatives exhibit the Aryan , 
suffixes -ma and t¢a-ma. But is not the 
regular formation of the comp. and superl. in 
Gothic as old as these forms? In Sanskrit 
the forms -iyas, -ishtha, are only used with 
adjectives that are ancient in formation. 
Compare, therefore, Gothic suts, sutiza, sutists 
(** sweet,” “sweeter,” “ sweetest”), with San- 
skrit suddu, svddijas, svddishtha, Greek 7dus, 
ydiwv, ndurros. 

A kuowledge of Gothic is invaluable to 
the student of comparative grammar. There 
he will still find the dual number, the present 
tense of the passive voice formed without an 
auxiliary verb, strong verbs forming their 
perfect tense by reduplication, traces of the 
middle voice, termination of the past tenses 
of weak verbs in -ida, plu. cdedun, which prove 
that -ed in “‘ loved,’’ as well as -@nv in éripOnv, 
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originated in a reduplicated past tense of dhd, 
appearing in Sanskrit dadhau. 

We sincerely hope that this excellent 
Primer will meet with the success it deserves, 
and that it will induce those who have 
hitherto, in the study of English, not gone 
back beyond the language of ** Beowulf” to 
study the Gothic of Ulfilas, where they will 
find “the best and most valuable materials 
for investigating the origin and structure of 
the English language.” 

Grorce R. Merry. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE last part of the Transactions of the 
Edinburgh Geological Society is largely de- 
voted to papers on glacial phenomena, Atten- 
tion may be specially directed to one of these, 
in which Mr. Ralph Richardson records the 
successive discoveries of Arctic shells at great 
elevations in Scotland. Such shells are gener- 
ally found at low levels; and their discovery at 
great altitudes is always of interest, inasmuch 
as it points to a considerable submergence of 
the land. The highest discovery yet recorded 
was made many years ago near Airdrie, iv 
Lanarkshire, where shells of Northern type, not 
now living in British waters, were found at 510 
feet above the sea-level. H'rom 1850 no dis- 
covery at a very high level was made until 
July 1881, when Arctic shells were noted by 
Mr. James Fraser at 500 feet above the sea 
at Drummore of Olava, in Inverness-shire. 
Although at present there is no proof that Scot- 
land was submerged by an Arctic sea to a 
greater extent than about 500 feet, it is well 
known that in Wales and in Ireland the 
evidence points to a submergence of at least 
1,300 feet. 

THE current number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute is especially notable 
for containing the concluding part of an excel- 
lent paper on ‘‘ The Aborigines of the Andaman 
Islands,” by Mr. E. H. Man, of Port Blair. 
The early parts of this elaborate memoir have 
been previously noticed in the ACADEMY, and 
the part which has just appeared fully sustains 
the high opinion which we then expressed of 
this work. It contains numerous corrections 
of erroneous statements made by previous 
observers upon imperfect acquaintance with 
the natives. We understand that Mr. Man 


has prepared a copious vocabulary of the 


language of the Nicobarese, among whom he 
resided for a considerable time. 


The Geological Chart. By John Morris, 
Emeritus Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
in University College, London. (Reynolds.) Uf 
this useful chart, a new and eularged edition 
has just been published. The table of the 
stratitied rocks has been brought into accordance 
with the most modern views; the lists of 
characteristic fossils, and every other part, have 
been revised. ‘lhe student who desires to see at 
a glance the dominant mineral characteristics 
of any geological formation, or its principal uses 
in the arts, will tind no better brief work of 
reference than this chart. The most marked 
addition to the present edition is a coloured 
table, which indicates to scale the approximate 
thicknesses of the various formations, and 
will serve to impress upon the student how 
much longer intervals ot time must be included 
im the earlier thau in the later chapters of this 
eurth’s history. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Oxford Philological Society are starting 
@ movement in fayour of a general adoption, at 
w fixed date, of the correct pronunciation of 





Latin. It is already used by one or two 
lecturers. 

A LARGE slab of stone has been found in a 
tomb at. Gaggi, near Taormina, in Sicily, with 
two circular inscriptions upon it which seem to 
be in a peculiar form of the Phoenician alphabet. 


M. SranistAs GuyarpD has collected into a 
volume, under the title of Mélanges d’ Assyriologie 
(Maisonneuve), several contributions to Assyrian 
lexicography which originally appeared in 
various journals, At the end is a paper upon 
Prof. Sayce’s proposed decipherment of the 
Vannic inscriptions, towards which M. Guyard 
himself led the way by an article in the Journal 
asiatique of May 1880. The same subject is 
also attracting attention in Russia. M. 
Patkanoff, Protessor of Armenian at St. Peters- 
burg, has just published a pamphlet in which 
he gives some Vennle inscriptions hitherto in- 
edited, and entreats the sympathy of the 
Government of the Caucasus for this new study. 


Drs, LEHMANN AND SCHNORR VON OAROLS- 
FELD are engaged uponanelaborate work dealing 
with the Njal Saga, more especially in its legal 
aspect. It will be prefaced by Prof. Konrad 
Maures, the highest living authority on the 
history of Scandinavian law. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, a paper was read from M. Deren- 
bourg upon ‘Funeral Customs among the 
Jews.” It was chiefly concerned witn the 
Hebrew word nefesh, which, in the Bible, means 
“breath, sigh, soul,” but in the Mishna is 
interpreted as ‘‘funeral pillar.” M. Jacob 
Lévy, in his Dictionnaire del’ Hébraisme moderne, 
has sought to find a common point in the Greek 
custom of placing upon tombstones the figure 
of a butterfly, the emblem of Psyche, the soul. 
M. Derenbourg, on the other hand, arguing 
from the etymology of Latin twmulus from 
tumeo, suggested that nefesh, in Talmudic litera- 
ture, properly means any “elevation,” and then 
a tombstone. He was disposed to believe that 
even in the Bible the strict meaning was also 
‘‘ elevation,” sub. of the breast. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, M. Derenbourg’s views 
met with the entire support of M. Renan. 


M. Leroux has published, in a well-printed 
and compact form, the inaugural lectures 
delivered last December by the professors of the 
newly founded Ecole du Louyre. Two of the 
professors, and no less than three of the six 
courses, have to do with Egyptology. M. 
Perrot, whose work on Art in Ancient Kgypt was 
reviewed in the AcaDEMy of February 17, 
p. 107, treats of the monuments of the ancient 
empire; while M. Revillout has under- 
taken the legal and economical system of 
ancient Kgypt, and also the explanation of 
‘**demotic.” Assyrian monuments and Semitic 
epigraphy are both dealt with by M. Ledrain; 
and national archaeology by M. Alexandre 
Bertrand. It will thus be seen that the so- 
called ‘* Orientalists” have the Ecole du Louvre 
almost to themselves. 


THE following extract from a review of 

Seyffert’s Palaestra Musarum by Ur. EK. Lud- 
wig, editor of the Philologische Kundschuu, may 
interest some :— 
‘* However it has come to pass, it is a fact that 
we have lost the art of Latin and Greek verse 
writing, on which the older scholars so prided 
themselves, and there are now many teachers who 
are entirely ignorant of this subject. Yet any 
expenditure of time on it is richly repaid by the 
intimate acquaintance with the language of the 
ancient poets which it gives; and the various 
attempts to teach the ‘ quantitative ’ pronunciation 
of Latin would be greatly assisted by exercises in 
metre.” 

MM. Hovpas anp Basset, two members of 
the Ecole d’Alger, who were commissioned by 
the French Government to search for Arabic 


inscriptions in Tunis, haye published the first- 





fruits of their labours in a pamphlet, reprinted 
from the Bulletin de Correspondance africaine, 
As already stated in the ACADEMY, little of im- 
portance has been found. Twenty-nine Arabic 
inscriptions are here given, of which the earliest 
is dated 207 a.H., or 823 A.D. It comes from the 
minaret of a mosque at Susa. It is written in 
fine Kufic characters, without any of the calli- 
graphic ornamentation of a later period. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Hisrorrcat Socrery.—( Thursday, Feb. 15.) 
C. Watrorp, Ese., in the Chair.—Mr. Hyde Clarke 
showed a head of Mare Antony from his collection, 
and read a note on it. It represented Antony as 
Bacchus, in which character he entered Ephesus. 
He was more usually represented as Hercules.—Mr. 
Hyde Clarke then read a paper on ‘‘ Materials for 
History in England, their Preservation and Appli- 
cation.’”? He enumerated the several collections of 
records, public and private, existing in the United 
Kingdom, which constitute the materials for 
various branches of history, and illustrated their 
influence in forming schools of archivists, of 
palaeographers, and of historians. He called atten- 
tion to the preservation of parish registers, of 
bishops’ registers, and other records,—A discussion 
followed. 





Royat Asratic Socrery.—(Monday, Feb. 19.) 


Sm H. C. Rawson, K.C.B., Director, in the 
Chair.—Mr. Hyde Clarke read a paper on ‘The 
Relations of the Languages of India and Africa.” 
In taking words from several series of Indian 
languages, he compared them with those of Africa, 
giving, at the same time, a detailed comparison of 
a dialect of Santali in India with the Hausa of 
Africa. These relations of speech, he affirmed, 
had nothing to do with relations of race, but were 
due to some common source of culture. The 
invention of speech-languages he placed on the 
basis of sign-languages, with a definite psycho- 
logical system. ‘Thus, he contended that, while 
all languages appeared to be of common origin, 
there was no one primaeval lan e, as in each 
words were to be tound like those of others; but 
these did not necessarily contribute to their 
classification.—Prof. Gustav Oppert read a paper 
on ‘*Gunpowder and Firearms as known to the 
Ancient Hindus.’’ After some prefatory remarks, 
he referred to the Sukraniti and the Nitiprakasika, 
two Sanskrit works lately published by himself. 
The former is often quoted in the Mahabharata, 
Kamandakiya, Pancatantra, &c. ; and these quota- 
tions are generally found in the original text. 
All the MSS. contain the passages about gun- 
powder and firearms, though they are written in 
different characters, and come from different places. 
The authenticity of the Sukraniti has been ad- 
mitted by eminent scholars. The Nitiprakasika, 
written in a similar epic style, contains the 
Dhanurveda. The manufacture of gunpowder 
and firearms is described at length in_ the 
Sukraniti; both are also mentioned in the Niti- 
prakasika, though independent proof for their early 
existence can be produced. All the coustituents 
of gunpowder (agnicurna) are found in India—salt- 
petre (s«varcilavana), sulphur (gandha), anci the char- 
coal which is prepared from the arka (Calatropis 
gigantea), snuht (Euphorbia neriifolia), and the 
rasona (Allium sativum). These plants are all 
common, and extensively used by the natives of 
India for the preparation of gunpowder and fire- 
works at the present day. Fireworks ace already 
mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, as interpreted 
by H. H. Wilson and Emile Burnouf. The 
Rajalakshminarayanahridaya also alludes to gun- 
powder; and Prof. Oppert quoted an interest- 
ing extract from the Mujmalut-Tawarikh in Sir 
H. M. Elliot’s History of India. After a briet 
allusion to the Agneyastra, frequently mentioned 
in the epics which contain some elements of 
genuine history, Prof. Oppert spoke of the fire- 
arms which go under the name of nalika, yantra, 
and sataghni. The first are described at length in 
the Sukraniti as having a perpendicular and 
horizontal hole, the vent at the breach being called 
‘ear’? (karna). The word nalika (nadika) is de- 
rived from xala (nadi), *‘ reed,”’ as ‘‘ cannon ”’ from 
canna. Bamboo stems were originally used, as at 
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this day in Burmah, and wood in some parts of 
China; but the Indian guns were generally made 
of metal or of stone. The Nitiprakasika, the 
Kamandakiya, and the Naishada contain the word 
nalika in the sense of “guns.’”’ Rockets were also 
well known in India, and from thence they were 
introduced into Europe. Yantra and sataghni 
denote big projectile weapons. King Dasaratha’s 
capital, Ayodhya, was furnished with both; and, 
according to the Mahabharata, they stood behind 
loop-holes on the walls of towns. The com- 
mentator expressly explains them as being fire- 
arms for the discharge of balls. The Harivamsa 
also calls the sataghni a ‘flaming weapon.’”” The 
Krishnayajurveda describes the surmi (or sataghni) 
as a weapon which has a hole like an ear (karna- 
kavati), and likens it to the thunderbolt of Indra. 
The surmi occurs also in the Rigveda. Bha¢ta- 
bhaskara, who lived about a thousand years ago, 
calls the surmi, which he identifies with the 
sataghni, a hollow metallic cylinder, which blazes 
at the inside and outside. Vidyaranyasvami or 
Sayana gives the same explanation. Leaden, iron, 
and stone balls were hurled from_these fiery 
engines according to the Sukraniti, Nitiprakasika, 
the commentator of the Mahabharata, and others. 
Manu’s law-book forbids the use of firearms; for, 
though he only inveighs against ‘‘ darts kindled 
by fire,’’ there is no doubt that the prohibition 
applies to the agneyastra in general ; and, to support 
this supposition, the Nitiprakasika (which contains 
the same verse as Manu) reads ‘‘ machines kindled 
by fire”’—i.¢., instead of agnijvalitatejana, it reads 
agnyujjvala yantra. In Manu’s code-the prohibition 
is absolute; in the Sukraniti it is only confined to 
fair fight ; in unfair fight firearms are admissible. 
Prof. Oppert contended that the composition of 
gunpowder was never forgotten and the use of 
firearms never discontinued in India, but that 
many causes contributed to their not being gener- 
ally known outside that country. Thus, when 
the Portuguese landed in India, they were sur- 
prised at the display of fireworks and gun-firing 
which greeted them. Guns are occasionally men- 
tioned as having been used in India, e.g., in 1008 
by Mahmud of Ghazni. The Indian origin was 
admitted by the Moors ; and it was from the Moors 
that Roger Bacon derived his knowledge while 
travelling in Spain. According to Prof. Oppert, 
European scholars have been too prone to consider 
almost exclusively the Brahmanic element when 
dealing with the literature, the arts, and the 
sciences of India, and have overlooked the 
important part played by the other portions of 
the population. In this particular instance the 
Sukraniti and the Nitiprakasika are not to be 
regarded as of Brahmanic, but rather of Kshatriya 
origin. The prohibition of firearms proceede 
from the Brahmans, who feared the superiority 
of the Kshatriyas in the manufacture and handling 
of these war-engines. 


— 


Socrery or Antiquarres.—( Thursday, Feb. 22.) 
A. W. Franks, Ese., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
C. 8. Perceval exhibited several seals, including 
one belonging to the provost af the collegiate 
church of St. Anscarius, Bremen ; and two hitherto 
unknown statute merchant seals of the towns of 
Salisbury and Wigan.—Mr. Howorth, referring to 
Mr. Brown’s paper on the gryphon of the preceding 
week, remarked that the so-called gryphon’s claws 
are the horns of an extinct rhinoceros which 
once inhabited Siberia, and whose remains are 
specially plentiful in those districts where there is 
gold.—Mr. Freshfield added that in other parts 
mammoth bones are an indication of the presence 
of that metal.—Mr. Franks exhibited a gold armlet 
bearing two gryphons found in the bed of the Oxus, 
and supposed to be of the period of Alexander the 
Great. It had been set with coloured pastes, of 
which one remained.—Mr. Entwhistle exhibited a 
lock of Edward IV.’s hair, taken when his tomb 
Was opened in the last century. 


Brownine Socrery.—(Friday, Feb. 23.) 
W. Hotman Hunt, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. J. T. 
Nettleship read a paper on ‘ Browning’s Intui- 
tion, specially in Regard to Music and the Plastic 
Arts.”” Mr. Nettleship said he wished to say a 
little about Browning’s more purely human side ; 
to find out what connexion there is between his 





intimate knowledge of, and sympathy with, music 
and plastic art and their votaries, and that choice 
and method of work which have resulted in the sure 
grasp of character, fidelity in rendering local form 
and colour, and profound insight into human 
nature which distinguish him ; and, having estab- 
lished that connexion, to find out, not whether he 
is a teacher, philosopher, or helper, but what is the 
net result of what he has done for himself and us, 
and the value of that result. The value of Brown- 
ing’s work consists, not in his being a teacher, or 
even wanting to be one, but in his doing exactly 
the work he liked best and could not help doing. 
It is only because of his intuitive sense of what he 
ought to do, and his spontaneity in doing it, that 
he becomes a teacher, consoler, and the rest; and 
to the end of time the people who will be most 
genuinely moved by him will be those whose 
natures impel them to choose their fittest work. 
Among these, musicians and plastic artists are 
conspicuously remarkable. Anyone who takes up 
a musical instrument, or a brush, pencil, or knife, 
to learn to make music, paint, or carve, has made 
an immense leap in life. He has got something he 
wants to know about, and, by consequence, to love. 
Throughoutthis paper, the writer would use the word 
love as equivalent for the desire to know, and vice 
versa. To Browning belongs the honour among poets 
of having discovered, or, at any rate, told us in verse, 
that in their method of working and achieving 
results the arts which attack the brain through 
the ear and eye respectively have in common the 
wish to interpret some secret of nature for the 
benefit of the artist and his fellow-men. Brown- 
ing has evolved the idea that music and the plastic 
arts have gradually sought and found a common 
standpoint of sympathy, both wanting to know 
their subject because they love it, and both loving 
it because they want to know it. That he brings 
the three arts together, two of which, painting and 
sculpture, appeal to millions, and one of which, 
music, appeals only to a small minority, as 
uniting on the common round of love, is at least 
one of the triumphant efforts of his genius. The 
master of any of these arts finds that to succeed 
in inventing the simplest melody, or in rendering 
approximately some appearance that has hitherto 
baffled him, takes rank, in his mind, as a discovery. 
Between the artist and Browning there is this 
link—the desire to know and render the secrets of 
nature. Through all Browning’s poems on art 
runs the idea of the interdependence of soul 
and sense, making a yet stronger link between him 
and the artist. Browning’s intuitive belief is that 
all organic life, however manifested, is continuous 
and interdependent. To him the meanest action 
of the meanest being is a step in development, as 
the greatest action of the mightiest man or 
woman; just as to the artist comes the desire 
to know as keenly about the least important part 
of his work as about the supreme effort of his life. 
From the desire to know comes the desire 
to grow and go on growing, the desire to 
go on loving. Love creates and keeps alive the 
desire to grow, but we cannot grow and develop 
without faith. Love, for Browning and the artist, 
produces faith. Browning shows not only how to 
work while it is day ; he shows us, too, how to 
work in the faith that, when the night comes, 
another morning breaks. Browning’s belief in the 
continuity of life after death, the interchanging 
and mutually reacting powers of soul and sense, 
and the oneness of man and the universe with each 
other has gone on increasing in the teeth of 
advancing years.—In taking the chair, Mr. Holman 
Hunt gave an interesting account of his first 
introduction to the works of Mr. Browning. 
Thirty-five years ago he exhibited a picture of 
which the subject was taken from Keats, then 
almost an unknown poet. [This must be ‘‘ The 
Flight of Madeline and Porphyro,”’ at the Royal 
Academy in 1848.] His admiration for Keats was 
shared by a young fellow-painter, who placed in 
his hands Bells and Pomegranates, and shortly after- 
wards joined him in his studio. The fellow- 
painter was Rossettii—In the discussion that 
closed the meeting, Mr. Holman Hunt also took the 
opportunity of saying something about the aim 
that had always characterised his own work in art. 
His one aim, he said, had ever been to find out the 
soul in things ; and he was glad to recognise the 
same aim in all the pictures he had seen of Mr. 
Nettleship’s. 





FINE ART. 


Mr. BIRKET FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CITIES of 
ENGLAND and WALES will be ON VIEW, during MAKCH and APRIL, 
at Messrs. DOWDESWELL’S, 133, NEW BOND SCKERT. 


PICTURESQUE NATURE by LAND and SEA.—A Series of OUTDOOR 
SKETCHES and DRAWINGS by Mr. JOHN MOGFOKD will also be ON 
VIEW, during MARCH and APRIL, at Messrs, DOWDES WELL'S, 133, NEW 
BOND STREET. 





J. K. MILLAIS, R.A.—* THE ART JOURNAL” for MARCH (2s, 6d.) 
contains a fine Line-Engraving of the famous Pre-Raphaelite Picture 
“ CHRIST in the HOUSE of HIS PARENTS,” by J. BE. MILLAIS, R.A. 

L, ALMA-TADEMA, R.A.—“‘THE ART JOURNAL” for FEBRUARY 
and MARCH (2s. 6d. each) contain fully illustrated ARTICLES on Mr. 
ALMA-TADEMA’S WORKS, with an ETCHING, by C. O. MUKRAY, of the 
Painting, “* QUIET PETS,” by Mr. ALMA-TADEMA, at present in the 
Grosvenor Gallery. 

CARL HAAG.—“ THE ART JOURNAL ” for MARCH (2s. 4d.) contains 
a magnificently illustrated ARTICLE, entitled “*CALKO ia LONDON,” being 
a description of Mr. Carl Haag's unique studio, 








ETCHINGS FOR * L’ART.” 


Now that everybody’s walls have to be decor- 
ated, and nearly everybody decorates his walls 
with pictures, it is a fortunate thing that 
so much effective work in etching is issued, or 
may be issued, to the large public at prices that 
can ruinno one. Etching, while insome hands 
it is the most extravagant, is in other hands the 
most economical, of all the forms of art. A 
scarcity artificially contrived may result in ten 
or even twenty guineas being asked and 
obtained for certain contemporary work in 
etching, or a large circulation confidently 
counted upon may make an admirable print 
attainable for half-a-sovereign. The special 
etchings issued from the office of Z’Art in New 
Bond Street belong to the very moderate in 

tice, and in subject they are most varied. 

tching deals but rarely with the nude figure, 
whose suayity of line is generally accounted 
beyond the reach of its impetuous haste; but 
then the etcher, whose business it is to repro- 
duce rather than to originate, is not always 
hasty, and it must be said that the nude 
figure has never been more successfully 
treated in etching than in a print which 
the proprietors of L’Art have issued after a 
picture by Henner. Somehow or other the 
picture dealers have not brought Henner to 
Kogland; but in France he is recognised as an 
exquisite, if limited, colourist, a master of tone, 
and a draughtsman of admirable expressiveness 
and of irreproachable sentiment. Both the 
‘* Fontaine ’’—a single figure at the well, which 
has been so perfectly reproduced for the pro- 
prietors of L’ Art—and the ‘‘ Biblis changé en 
Source,” at the Museum of Dijon, attest suffi- 
cieutly how refined is Henner’s vision of the 
flesh. It could be wished that such treatment 
commended itself to our younger students of 
art, who might then escape alike the vulgarity 
of the over-realistic and the lamentable tame- 
ness of the academical. Mr. ©. KE. Wilson is 
greatly employed for L’ Art, and he has clearly 
been at great pains to render the magnificent 
example of the art of Morland which is one of 
the most valuable of recent acquisitions to our 
National Gallery. But the careful and intelli- 
gent, though occasionally chilly, craftsman- 
ship of Mr. Wilson could hardly be expected 
to do everything that was desirable for 
the translation of so capital an instance 
of Morland’s art and so characteristic an 
example of his manner ; and there is accordingly 
no rendering here of his warmth of manner or 
of the large, loose touch which his own contem- 
poraries, the great engravers in mezzotint, 
conveyed on to their plates so successfully. 
Still, Mr. Wilson’s is a very meritorious print; 
and everything, except the special method of 
the painter upon canvas, is contained in it 
without doubt. Then comes an etching by 
Kdenfelt after Mordant, ‘‘ Sous le Directoire,” 
which is a brilliant success. In touch it is 
as large as a drawing washed with bistre, and it 
is as fascinating as a dry-point. Lastly—since 
we cannot pretend to exhaust the chronicle— 
there is Bochard’s excellent etching after Char- 
din’s portrait of himself, with pince-nez half way 
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down his nose, and with eyes observant and 
mouth pursed. The same portrait, be it said, 
was etched not less skilfully, but on a smaller 
scale, as a frontispiece to the catalogue of 
Chardin’s engraved work. What is specially 
noticeable in these reproductions is, first, their 
general intelligence ; secondly, their variety and 
range; and, thirdly, that a catholic and enter- 
prising management secures this variety with- 
out once condescending to purely popular 
worthlessness. All is artistic, even where all 
is not complete. 








THE ART EXHIBITION AT ROME. 


Rome: Feb. 10, 1883. 

Tue Exhibition building is fine and well 
adapted to its purpose ; there is enough of the 
classical in its design to render it fitting for 
Rome. The facade has a fine portico and steps. 
The building consists of an atrium and rotunda, 
which, however, fell so far short of the required 
space that an annexe of similar form had to be 
made in wood to contain the whole collection of 
paintings. 

The sculpture occupies the entire ground floor 
of the permanent building, but its quality, with 
some few noble exceptions, is poor. These 
exceptions are chiefly ‘‘ Galatea,” by Ansiglioni; 
‘* Susanna,” by Consani, a statue of pure and 
simple modelling; the graceful “Sappho,” by 
Confaloniere ; “ Venus arming Love,” by Mac- 
donald ; the charming classic reliefs of Story ; 
Masini’s original conception of ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 
reclining on a lion of gray marble; and perhaps 
a dozen others. Of realistic works there are 
enough—for instance, Ximenes’ “ Death of 
Julius Caesar,” where the ruler of Rome has 
fallen in an ungraceful heap, together with a 
four-legged chair; Gangeri’s “ Fulvia,” fiercely 
playing with a skull; a “ Lucretia,” by Ginotti, 
which is clearly a study from a good model with 
a sullen face; and Franceschi’s statue, “Ad 
Bestias,” in which the low terror speaks more 
of the man than of the Christian. 

The water-colours are especially good, Rome 
possessing a flourishing school of ‘‘ acquerel- 
listi.” The Roman views of Roeckel Franz, 
the Venetian ones of Cabianca, the sketches by 
Gioja, Bradley, and Bazzani, with the flower 

ieces of Miss Aumonier and Rachele Villa- 

ernice, are all excellent ; while in genre Filiberto 
Petiti, in his ‘‘ Horses drinking,” and Eroli, in 
the “ Arab Museum,” are very strong. 
_ The work of selection becomes more difficult 
in the picture gallery proper, into which 1,400 
paintings are crowded. The eight largest works 
cannot be ignored, placed as they are at the end 
of the eight salons radiating from the central 
octagonal room, and from thence forming a 
grand coup-d’eil. The most important of these 
historical paintings is Tallone’s ‘‘ Victory of 
Christianity in the Time of Alaric”—a pro- 
cession of devotees led by a young female saint 
carrying some sacred relics to St. Peter’s 
through the midst of the savage Goths, who, 
overcome by her religious fervour and purity, 
seem involuntarily to withhold from plunder. 
The grouping and colouring are very fine. 
Laccetti’s ‘‘ Christus Imperat” forms a good 
pendant to this. Here the savage nature of 
some Longobards finds legitimate outlet in 
smashing the pagan altars and idols, while the 
priests and nuns calmly chant a Te Deum. 
Michetti’s ‘‘Vow” has a lower motive, and 
shows how human nature may be abased by 
superstition. The picture wants chiaroscuro 
and is not so pleasing in colouring as the two 
first named. Vanni revels in the horrible 
in his great picture of the ‘‘ Plague at 
Siena in 1374.” Aldi has taken an episode 
scarcely less sad in his ‘‘ Last Hours of 
Siennese Liberty,” a very grand and masterly 
work, The other three large pictures are “ Mount 





Calvary,” a scenic and expressive work by 
Ferrari; Camarano’s “ Battle of St. Martin ;” 
and a very richly coloured canvas by a Polish 
artist representing ‘‘ Albert of Prussia paying 
Homage to Sigismund I. of Poland (1515).” 
Among the smaller pictures are several light- 
toned classical subjects, something in the style 
of Alma-Tadema, though less severe in treat- 
ment; the best of these is ‘‘ Cottabus,” by Sci- 
foni, a Roman artist. Boschetti’s ‘‘ Socrates” 
is also an important picture. 

As a financial venture, the Exhibition has not 
as yet been a success, but the Romans hope 
that, as the season goes on, the influx of visitors 
will be greater. The King and Queen have 
made several purchases, her Majesty choosing 
a pretty genre picture by Laiacono called ‘‘ The 
Unexpected Arrival,” the return of a soldier 
to his family, who are working in the field; and 
Favretti’s ‘* Market in Campo San Polo.” The 
Exhibition of Industrial Art on the second 
floor of the permanent building is remarkably 
rich in fine wood-carvings, intarsia, and 
engraved ivory, as well as in painted tapestries, 
art-needlework, and majolica. 


LEADER Scott. 








THE POSILLIPO AQUEDUCT. 

Rome: February, 1883. 
At the end of last December the boring of a 
tunnel near Naples, underneath the hill of 
Posillipo and near the famous grotto of Poz- 
zuoli, known in ancient days as the Crypta Nea- 
politana, brought to light an aqueduct of the 
classical period. It runs from north to south, 
and has been divided by the tunnel. A con- 
siderable portion of this aqueduct has been 
explored by the Syndic of Naples, who was 
accompanied by the Commendatore M. Ruggiero, 
superintendent of archaeological excavations, by 
the Commendatore G. Minervini, and by other 
scholars. The party were able to read three 
different inscriptions scratched or painted upon 
the walls, and these were published in January 
by some of the local papers. Prof. de Petra and 
Prof Sogliano in a second visit noticed some 
peculiarities in the inscriptions, which have given 
rise to controversy. Entering from the tunnel, 
we read on the right :-— 


MACRINVS * DIADVMENI * AVG * L * PROC * 
ANTONIANI * DISP * HIC * FVIT * NERVA * 
ET * VESTINO * COS * PR * IDVS * IANVARIAS * 


We also read a repetition of this inscription, 
with the variation of one word in the second 
line :— 
MAORINVS * DIADVMENI * AVG * L * PROC * 
ANTONIANI * DISP* HIC * AMBVLAVIT * NERVA ° 
ET * VESTINO * COS * PR * IDVS * IANVARIAS * 


A third and more important inscription runs :— 


MACRINVS * DIADVMENI * AVG * L * PROC ° 
ANTONIANI * DISP * HIC * AMBVLAVIT * 

A * VILLA * POLLI * FELICIS * QVAE * EST * 
EPILIMONES * VSQVE ° AD * EMISSARIVM ° 
PACONIANVM * NERVA * ET * VESTINO * COS ° 


Near the second inscription is painted in red 
LIBERA VIVAS 


Some marks for the measuring of the aqueduct 
were noticed during this second visit. On the 
right, near the entrance from the tunnel, is the 
letter oc. It was evidently cut in the soft 
mortar; while thirty yards farther on we read 
cc, and, at equal distances onwards, CCC, CCCC,D. 
On the left turning are legible the numbers 
CID, CCID, and Dccc; all are separated by the 
same number of yards. Other numerals were 
also noticed ; and we may discover their mean- 
ing when the careful survey now being carried 
out under the direction of the Commendatore 
Ruggiero is finished. 

It is certain that the aqueduct passed through 


the grotto of Pozzuoli, and the two gaps which 
it made at the end of the grotto remain. It is 
uncertain, however, whether the breaches were 
made when the grotto was extended or not. 
At present the chief value of the discovery 
consists of the inscriptions which date from 
January 12, A.D. 65. The third inscription is 
important from its topographical references ; 
but as yet we are not in a position to determine 
the site of the Villa Polli Felicis or the Emis- 
sarium Paconianum. F, BARNABEI. 








EXPLORATION IN ASIA MINOR. 


A MEETING in connexion with the Asia Minor 
Exploration Fund was held. on February 22 at 
the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
subscription is being raised with a view of 
enabling Mr. W. M. Ramsay to continue his 
archaeological researches. A sum of about 
£320 having been contributed by the middle of 
last month, Mr. J. Edward Pfeiffer offered (in 
the columns of the AcapEMy) to add £50 
should a further amount of £150 be forthcoming. 
Of this, two-fifths have already come in. 

Mr. Bywater, having been called to the chair, 
read a letter from Mr. Ramsay, discussing the 
exploration of Asia Minor, so far as it related to 
the history of the West, under four heads, 
First came the Aegean coast and adjacent 
islands, which might best be explored in the 
late autumn and early spring, the greater part 
being dangerous throughout the summer and 
early autumn. The fittest centre was Smyrna, 
whence particular districts might be explored in 
excursions lasting two or three weeks each. 
The writer had found the expense to be from 
£1 to 25s. a-day. Next might be taken the 
interior of Asia Minor, the western portion of 
the great central plateau, including Phrygia, 
the mountainous parts of Lycia, Caria, and 
Pisidia. This district lay so high that it could 
be explored in the summer and early autumn 
only, say from June 1 to November 1, in which 
latter month the wet, cold season set: in. There 
were two ways of exploring this field—-namely, 
either to settle in a large town, preferably Ku- 
tayahb, and make it a centreforshorter excursions, 
or to make one or two long journeys, starting from 
and returning to Smyrna. The obstructiveness 
of the Turkish authorities was the growing bane 
in either case, as was illustrated by the arrest 
of Prof. Hirschfeld as a spy on his miesion to 
Paphlagonia, and by the impossibility of fruitful 
explorations without a firman. Moreover, 
travelling in this district was much more costly 
than on the Aegean coast. The best centre for 
surveying the south coast, Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
and the coast parts of Lycia was Adalia. Of 
the last section, the north coast from the 
Bosphorus to Sinope and Amisus, Mr. Ramsay 
knew nothing. It had never been explored. 
Having given this outline of the work to be 
done in Asia Minor, the plan he recommended 
was to make some explorations on the Aegean 
coast during the spring of 1883, and in June to 
go into Phrygia, and to spend there most of the 
fine season, lying by during the rainy fortnight 
or so in September, and resuming in October, 
the most delightful month of the year. The 
parts Mr. Ramsay was most eager to examine 
were Erythrae, Samos, the takekaumené 
round Koula and Gordis, the neighbourhood of 
the Midas necropolis, the Upper Maeander, and 
the route of the Ten Thousand between Pelte 
and Thymbrion. . 

A committee was appointed, on the motion 
of Mr. BR. N. Cust, to consist of Mr. D. B 
Monro, Mr. H. F. Pelham, and Mr. James 
Fergusson, with Mr. George A. Macmillan as 
hon. secretary and treasurer. It is understood 
that the committee will report to a general 
meeting of subscribers to be summoned early 
next year. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN EGYPT. 
British Museum: Feb. 28, 1883. 

M. Naville writes from Tell-el-Maschuta, 
under date February 19, communicating a fresh 
discovery, which would have been of more 
interest in a less fruitful soil than that of 
Egypt, but which completes most satisfactorily 
his identification of the site. He has found a 
Roman milliarium, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

DD NN VICTORIBVS 

MAXIMIANO ET SEVERO 

IMPERATORIBVS ET 

MAXIMINO ET CONSTANTI.. 

NOBILISSIMIS CAESARIBY . 

AB ERO IN CLVSMA 

MI VIIII_ P (?) 

The date is thus fixed at 306 or 307 a.p., when 
Galerius Maximian and Severus were col- 
leagues, Maximinus Daia and Constantine 
Caesars, the laiter on a special footing. There 
is no difficulty in the reading. Ero is clearly 
the Hero of the Itinerary, the Eron of the 
Ravennate geographer. In the Itinerary the 
distance is LXv11I Roman miles; probably 1 is 
wanting before the viriI on the stone. 

Thus Pithom, besides this sacred name and 
the civil name Thuku, was also the Hero or 
Herodpolis of the Latins and Greeks, as M. 
Naville at once saw. He has, however, done 
more than this. He has traced the classical 
name to its Egyptian source. ‘‘ Ero,” he 
writes, ‘‘ would be the transcription of Ar [Ari 
or Aru], which means the store house, and 
which 1s found on the statue of the priest 
[which proved the site to be Pithom]. His 
titles are ‘the chief of the store-house of the 
temple of Tem [Tum] of Theku [Thuku].’” 
The importance of Pithom as a store-city, by 
which it came ultimately to be called Herdopolis, 
“store-city,” and Hero, the ‘‘ store-house,” is 
the last point wanted to complete the identifica- 
tion with the store-city of Exod. i. 11. The 
identity of Pithom and Heroépolis seems to 
have been known to the Copts, their version 
having Pithom for the Herodpolis of the LX X. 
in Gen. xlvi. 28, M. Naville has already found 
a thick enclosure of crude brick, and believes 
there are more, These were probably granaries. 

The work is very costly, and we wish that 
M. Naville may do all that is possible before 
the hot season sets in. We trust, therefore, 
that donations will come in in sufficient strength 
to enable this enterprise to be carried on 
worthily. Pending the election of a treasurer, 
my co-secretary (Miss Amelia B. Edwardes, The 
Larches, Westbury-on-[rym) and I are glad 
to ~ ! cheques for the Egypt Exploration 

und, 


I may observe that in my last I spoke in- 
advertently of M. Naville having examined in 
the Booldk Museum the monuments previously 
found at Pithom; they are, as he wrote, at 


Ismailia, REGINALD Stuart Poote, 





Westbury-on-Trym : Feb. 27, 1883. 

It will perhaps be expected that I should 
tay something @ propos of Tel-el-Maskhuta, 
which, in the ACADEMY and in Knowledge, I 
have so long maintained to be the site of 
Raamees.” I have, in truth, nothing to say, 

except to congratulate M. Naville, and to 
express my unqualified satisfaction in the very 
momentous discovery by which he has begun 
his first Egyptian campaign. To have dis- 
covered the site of Pithom-Succoth is, from every 
point of view, a matter of far greater importance 
than it mgr aa been to discover ee site of 

é ; aD am proportionately delighted 
With the result of our society’s ont. do hove 
adopted a certain hypothesis; to have backed 
that h thesis by a mass of evidence laboriously 
accumulated, sifted, and compared ; to be pre- 





eently proved entirely mistaken, and yet to be, 
therefore, more rejoiced than if shown to be 
absolutely right, is, I venture to think, an 
entirely unique position. It is my peculiar 
advantage to occupy that unique position with 
regard to Tel-el-Maschuta. 

AMELIA B. Epwarps. 





Weston-super-Mare: Feb. 21, 1883. 

When the news of M. Naville’s discovery 
reached me I had in hand a communication to 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, in which I 
was suggesting the identity of Tell-el-Maschuta 
with the Succoth of the Exodus. My line of 
conjecture arose in this way. Esarhaddon seems 
to have entered Kgypt by a place called Iskhit 
(Budge, Hsarh. 123). This appeared to me to be 
the Biblical S-kh-t—Heb. M50, LXX. Zoxxa0 ; 
and Iskhit led me to the name Ma-skhuts, 
which must, I think, be an ancient Egyptian 
name. Dr. Ebers has suggested that the 
Egyptian word s-kh-t (designated by a group 
of water-plants, and applied to irrigated plains) 
is the origin of the name (Durch Gosen, &c., 
second edition, 520), following in this Dr. Lauth. 
Mr. BR. S. Poole seems to say that the inscrip- 
tion found by M. Naville confirms Brugsch’s 
conjecture that thuku is the real Egyptian word. 
By-the-way, Brugsch vindicates the sound s of 
the hieroglyph in Zeit. 1875, p. 7. At all 
events, I fad reached the result that Tell-el- 
Maschuta is probably Succoth by a process of 
conjecture, right or wrong, which I have here 
shortly indicated; and I trust you will allow 
me to place my guess on record. Raimeses will 
now have to be sought farther westward in the 
Wady Tiimilat, or in that region. 

Henry GEorGE TOMKINS. 


PS.—I was perplexed by the identification of 
Tell-el-Maschuta with Rameses, as old as 
** Abussid and others”: see Dr. Malan, Philos. 
or Truth. 








THE CANOPIC VASES OF NESIKHONSU. 
Westbury-on-Trym : Feb, 27, 1883. 

Having, as a member of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, just received the usual 
printed Proceedings of the fourth meeting of 
the present session (February 6), I wish to 
mention that the canopic vases of Princess 
Nesikhonsu, rubbings from which were ex- 
hibited on that oecasion by Mr. McCallum, 
were first identified and noted by myself in 
the Acapemy, No. 548, November 4, 1882. 
Also, I am anxious to state that facsimiles of 
the inscriptions — these vases, with transla- 
tions and notes by myself, have for the last 
five weeks been in the hands of the printer, and 
form part of an article which I have contributed 
to the forthcoming number of the Recueil des 
Travaux. 

As I had fully understood that I was to be 
favoured in the present instance with priority 
of publication, I take the only means now in 
my power of asserting that trifling claim. 

AMELIA B, EDWARDs. 








ROMAN INSCRIPTION FOUND IN CAERNARVON- 
SHIRE. 
Liverpool: Feb. 26, 1883. 
Last week, while some labourers were pre- 
paring the land for agricultural operations on 
the property of Major Platt at Gordding (or, 
as the ordnance map has it, Gorddinog), near 
Llanfair-fechan, they came upon a stone pillar 
(or milestone) seven feet high, and about four 
feet and a-half in circumference, bearing the 
following inscription :— 
IMP * OAES * (TRAT) 
ANVS * HADRIANVS 
AVG’ P*M‘TR‘P 
P*P* COS * III 
A * KANOVIO 
M*P* VIII* 





—i.e., Imp(erator) Caes(ar) Trajanus Hadrianus 
Aug(ustus) P(ontifex) M(aximus) Tr(ibunitia) 
P(otestate) P(ater) eaten) Cote) Ill. A, 
Kanovio m(ilia) p(assuum) VIII. 

We have here evidently eight miles marked 
from the station styled in the Antonine 
Itinerary, Conovium, and in the Chorography 
of Ravennas, Canubium. The inscription gives 
us a third variety of reading, Kanovium. 

This is the earliest inscription bearing a date 
as yet found in either North or South Wales. 
The first part of the word TRAIANVS has been 
worn off the end of the first line, but the mean- 
ing of the inscription is quite apparent, it being 
dedicated to Hadrian after he was consul for the 
third time. It was consequently erected be- 
tween 119 and 138 a.p. ‘The stone was found 
lying flat, and its discovery will probably throw 
some light upon the course taken by the Roman 
road between Conovium (Oaerhun) and Segon- 
tium (Caernaryon). 

W. THompson WATKIN. 








NOTES FROM ATHENS. 


Dr. ScnLreMANN has lately returned to 
Athens from a visit to Thermopylae, where he 
hoped he might find the site of the Polyandrion. 
This, however, he was unabletodo. He is at 
present at work on the German edition of his 
new volume on the discoveries he made last 
year at Hissarlik. 


SoME very interesting discoveries have just 
been made on the acropolis of Athens. he 
rubbish-heaps between the Parthenon and the 
Museum, where remains of the older Parthenon 
have already been found, have now yielded 
several pieces of archaic sculpture. Among 
these are a figure of Athena, quite perfect, with 
the dress descending to the feet, which are shod 
with red slippers with pointed toes; a seated 
figure of the goddess, similar to a fragmentary 
one a'ready found on the same spot, in the 
Egyptian style, with a tablet on the lap; and 
the upper part of a bas-relief representing a 
charioteer whose head is turned, The un- 
skilfulness of the artist has twisted it completely 
round. The colours upon this bas-relief are 
still brilliant. Beside these relics of early art, 
a large marble hand with a serpent upon it, as 
well as two serpents eutwined together, one of 
which has its mouth wide open, have also been 
discovered. They probably belong to a shrine 
of the daughter of Asklepios which stood in this 
part of the acropolis. 1t should be added that 
the head and upper part of the body of the 
so-called Egyptian Athena are wanting. 


AT a recent meeting of the German Archaeo- 
logical School at Athens, Dr. Lolling gave an 
account of a journey of exploration he had 
made in the neighbourhood of Volo. Close toa 
place called Palaeon Kastron and the ruins 
of Pagasae, and on the road to the ancient 
Ormenion, he discovered two artificial tumuli, 
one of which, now known among the inhabitants 
by the name of Tumba, contains the remains of 
a “treasury” similar to those of Minyas at 
Orchomenos or of Atreus at Mykenae. As at 
Mykenae, a triangular space is left above the 
huge lintel-stone of the entrance. The tumuli 
lie near the sea to the south-west of Volo and 
the ancient Demetrias, and very possibly mark 
the site of the prehistoric Iolkos, so famous in 
the legend of the Argonauts. 


M. P. Carvapra has lately returned to Athens 
from Kephallonia, where he has been excavating 
on the site of the ancient acropolis of Samé. 
Within the cyclopean walls which surround it 
he has found tombs similar to those discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenae, containing 
prehistoric pottery and other archaic objects. 


THERE has appeared at Athens a little work 
on Solar Myths in Modern Greece, by M, 
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Polites, in which is collected a large quantity 
of curious folk-lore, together with some doubt- 
ful speculation. In an excursus the author 
traces back the worship of Haghios Ilias (St. 
Elias) to that of the sun, Helios. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE regret to hear that Mr. Seymour Haden, 
who returned from America last Friday, is too 
unwell to fulfil his engagement of lecturing at 
the London Institution on Monday next, 
March 5. His place will be taken by Mr. 
Fredk. Wedmore, with a lecture on ‘‘ Turner 
and the Liber Studiorum.” 


THE proposed enlargement of the National 
Gallery and the inclusion of the expense in this 
year’s estimates are things for which we may 
be thankful to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. There 
could be only one piece of news of this kind 
which would please us better—that the old 
gallery was to be pulled down, and a building 
worthy of the nation and of its mag- 
nificent collection of pictures erected in its 
place. Even with the room at present at the 
disposal of the authorities we cannot help 
thinking that some improvements might be 
made in the hanging, both as to grouping and 
chronology. Why, for instance, should not all 
the fifteenth-century Florentines be hung 
together, especially the group of Lippi, Polla- 
juolo, Botticelli, and their allies ; or why should 
the Morones be scattered, and also the Titians ? 
At the same time, we must allow that much has 
been done of late years even in this direction ; 
and if we had only a tolerable, or even a com- 
plete, catalogue we should be willing to wait 
a while for re-arrangements. 


Mr. Woorner has been entrusted with the 
execution of a monument to Lord Frederick 
Cavendish for the Priory Church of Cartmel, 
Lancashire. The figure is to be recumbent. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed in London, in 
conjunction with that in Paris, for the erection 
of a statue of Berlioz. Among the names are 
Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Cusins, Mr. Osborne, 
Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Augustus Manns, Dr. 
Stainer, Mr. Thomas Chappell, Mr. J. Bennett, 
Dr. Hueffer, and Mr. L. Engel. 


THE Rey. W. C. Lukis, it is well known, has 
been for many years engaged in surveying and 
laying down to scale the rude stone monu ments 
in Brittany, the Netherlands, and the British 
Isles. Having completed the work for Corn- 
wall and Devon, he has placed his drawings at 
the disposal of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The council of that body purpose to pub- 
lish them in successive parts, beginning with 
‘those relating to Cornwall, as soon as two 
hundred copies are subscribed for. The price 
of subscription to fellows and others subscribing 
before March 31 is fixed at lds. 

Dr. Witt1aAM CHAMBERS, the munificent 
restorer of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, has 
announced his intention of undertaking a 
similar piece of work in connexion with his 
native town of Peebles. He purposes to restore 
(or, rather, to preserve) the ancient tower of 
the church of St. Andrew, on the bank of the 
Tweed near Peebles, which was built towards 
the end of the twelfth century, and has been a 
ruin since the Reformation. Nothing is to be 
done in the way of building beyond what is 
absolutely necessary to preserve the structure 
from further decay. Peebles already owes to 
Dr. Chambers its town hall and public library. 


THE trustees of the National Gallery have 
accepted from Mr. R. H. Nibbs, of Brighton, 
a palette formerly owned by J. M. W. Turner. 
lt was originally given by Turner to Mr. 
George Cobb, his solicitor, who presented 
it to Mr. Nibbs thirteen years ago. Accom- 
panying the palette is a brief autograph note 





by Turner to Mr. Oobb (who prepared the 
artist’s will) respecting the Thames Tunnel. 


AN interesting sale is announced to take 
place at the Hétel Drouot, on March 5 and 6, 
of the collection of M. Nadault de Buffon, 
the descendant of the great naturalist, to 
whom the greater part of the works of art 
belonged. The pictures are but few in number. 
Among them are the only authentic portraits of 
Buffon and his wife, painted by Drouais and 
described by Diderot in his Salons. The furni- 
ture is chiefly of the time of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. Other decorative works are known 
to have been given to Buffon by Marie- 
Antoinette, Catherine II., and other personages 
of the time. 


THE autobiography of the Italian sculptor, 
Giovanni Dupré, who died last year, is to be 
translated into English, and published by 
Messrs. Blackwood. 


WE are glad to record all honest efforts 
at good artistic handiwork and the revival of 
beautiful and useful arts. Mr. Alfred Newman, 
whose interesting collection of specimens of 
old wrought iron at Messrs. Gardner’s, in the 
Strand, we noticed some months ago, has recently 
started a, forge, which has already turned out a 
number of very useful and ornamental objects. 
The designs of these things—candlesticks, 
brackets, lanterns, fireirons, &c.—are all good 
in style, and bear the fresh impress of in- 
vention and the workman’s hand. Some of 
them are very light and elegant, others simpler 
and bolder, but all suitable for their purposes 
—suitable as well as beautiful. Among the 
objects at 19 Maddox Street are some wreaths 
of flowers treated with a fine sense of the 
capacity of the material; and at the not far 
distant forge we saw a lectern, a vane, anda 
gable ornament of admirable design and fine 
execution. 


Amone the most prized works that the Berlin 
Museum has acquired from the Hamilton Collec- 
tion is a man’s portrait by Albrecht Diirer, 
painted in distemper or water-colour on linen. 
The painting passed while in the Hamilton 
Collection for a portrait of the artist, but this 
was probably only on account of the long, 
flowing brown hair somewhat resembling that 
in Diirer’s known portraits. The other features 
are said to be unlike his. No doubt when 
industrious German critics set to work upon it 
the personality of the portrait will be discovered. 
It represents a man of middle age and distin- 
tinguished appearance, but of dark, almost 
threatening, aspect. 


Manis’ large etching of Millet’s ‘‘ Sower,”’ to 
which we drew attention some months ago, has 
not yet been published. There is, it appears, 
an unusual difficulty in obtaining first-rate 
impressions of the plate. As the Dutch marine 
painter is said to have learnt etching on 
purpose to render this picture, the result must 
be unusually disappointing, especially as the 
plate is perhaps the finest translation of ‘a 
picture by Millet into black and white which 
has ever been accomplished by the needle. 


THERE are few art societies which, for bril- 
liance in comparison with size, can rival the 
Société d’Aquarellistes francais. To this small 
but choice company belong MM. Bastien Lepage, 
Heilbuth, Harpignies, and many more of the 
most accomplished artists of France. There, fortu- 
nately for art, water-colour paiuting is not looked 
upon as a profession apart, but a delicate means 
of expression not below the attention even of 
distinguished painters ia oils. And the members 
of this French society understand the proper use 
of transparent pigments, employing them with 
equal skill on figure and landscape, battle-scene 
aud sea-piece, but always with a lightness and 
brilliauce befitting so slight and lovely a medium. 
With the aid of the almost perfect ‘' processes” 





of reproduction which are the secrets of Messrs, 
Goupil, the sociétaires are now publishing one 
of the most dainty records of fine art-work ever 
issued even from the Parisian press. The two 
parts already published, under the editorship of 
M. Henri Launette and Messrs. Goupil, relate to 
the works of the brilliant Henri Leloir, to his 
accomplished younger brother, Maurice, to that 
sound draughtsman and vigorous designer, 
Edouard Detaille, to the clever Duez and the 
elegant Francais, and to the late Gustave Doré, 
The versatility of Doré is shown in the well. 
chosen illustrations to the article written by 
M. Saint-Juirs. A different critic has been 
chosen for each artist. It is M. Claretie, for 
instance, who discourses of M. Henri Leloir, 
and M. Montrosier who writes of Detaille. 
Before and after, in the middle and at the side, 
of the text, the work is adorned with exact 
facsimiles of drawings with the pen and the 
brush; while larger reproductions occur at 
intervals on separate leaves. Some of them are 
printed in sanguine, some in delicate shades of 
indigo and other tints; and the result is a 
publication of rare and delicate beauty, as well 
as of refined luxury, which we should be glad 
to see imitated by one or both of our water- 
colour societies, to say nothing of the Royal 
Academy. 

THE curious story of the finding of a fish of 
pure gold in Southern Germany, to which we 
have before made reference, is fully confirmed. 
The fish, which is a very good representation of 
a carp, measures about fifteen inches in length, 
and has a bullion value of about £200. It has 
been bought for £300 by the Berlin Museum. 
Its surface is entirely covered with incised 
figures, showing great artistic skill. On tho 
head are arabesques ; on the front part, groups of 
animals—a stag seized by a lion, a boar attacked 
by a tiger, and a third group now indistinct; 
farther back, a sort of sea-monster grappling 
with a fish; and, on the tail, a bird with open 
wiogs. The whole is interspersed with little 
fishes. It is said that several other gold objects 
of smaller size were found at the same time. 
The general similarity between this fish and the 
many gold objects that haye been found in 
tombs on the northern shore of the Black Sea 
will at once be recognised. 


M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU has been appointed 
to deliver a course of lectures on Oriental 
archaeology at the Ecole des Hautes- Etudes. 


WE are glad to hear that the Revue numis- 
matique, which has stopped publication for some 
years, will begin to appear again on April 1. 
It is to be edited by MM. Anatole de 
Barthélemy, G. Schlumberger, and Ernest 
Babelon, and published by Rollin and 
Feuardent. M. Waddington has promised for 
an early number the catalogue of his unrivalled 
collection of medals of Asia Minor. 


THE publishing firm of Muquardt, of Brussels, 
announce La Bible de P.-P. Kubens, which will 
consist of forty heliotype reproductions of prints 
of the school of Rubens of subjects from the 
Old and New Testaments, with a text by M. E. 
Fétis. The price is to be 100 frs. 


Iris stated that the French Government have 
purchased from M. Malvillan, a wealthy land- 
owner at Grasse, his unrivalled collection of 
decorative paintings by Fragonard. The price 
mentioned is 400,000 frs. (£16,000) ; and the col- 
lection is to remain with M. Malvillan until his 
death, subject to a right of public view one day 
in the week. 


AccoRDING to a letter from Florence, Russia 
has acquired a Fra Angelico, originally in the 
church of San Domenico di Fiesole, for 45,000 
lire ; and a fine example of Luca della Robbia 
has been bought for the New York Museum. 


Tue Cercle de 1’Union artistique, which is 
contains, amid much mediocrity, 
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some works of talent. The place of honour is 
occupied by a mili picture, though not a 
battle-piece, by Detaille. It shows a defile of 
dragoons crossing a bridge saluted by a country- 
man who recognises ‘son ancien régiment.’ 
Several of the portraits, also, are of high ex- 
cellence, and the sculpture is said to be above 
the ordinary level. One work will attract 
attention, as being the last upon which Gustave 
Doré was employed. It is a frame for a mirror, 
of original design, in bronze gilt. 

De Portfeuille, of Amsterdam, in its number 
for February 24, has a letter from Prof. A. J. 
Wauters, of Brussels, in which he calls atten- 
tion to the papers by Prof. Sidney Oolvin that 
appeared recently in the ACADEMY upon “The 
Painter Pieter Claesz, of Harlem.” Prof. Wauters 
states, of his own knowledge, that two at least 
of the pictures in the gallery of the Marchese 
Mansi at Lucca bear the monogram P.C., and 
are dated 1627 and 1653. M. Paul Mantz had 
already pointed out, in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts for February 1, that the picture in the 
Berlin Museum numbered 948 in the catalogue 
of 1878 is likewise by Pieter Claesz, and is 
dated 1642, 








THE STAGE. 


Tue revival of “Uncle Dick’s Darling” at 
Toole’s Theatre is the only theatrical event of 
the week, and it is one of but secondary im- 
portance. It is now some fourteen years since 
the play was first produced. Mr. Toole was, so 
to say, “‘ measured” for it, but, in fitting him, 
Mr. Byron took into account his probable 
growth as well as his actual stature. Toole was 
already a comic actor of great popularity ; he 
‘was more—he was a not inconsiderablecomedian ; 
but he was hardly then a comedian from 
whom the public expected, as of right, an 
exhibition of pathos as well as an exhibition of 
humour. But ‘Uncle Dick’s Darling” was 
adroitly designed to permit the luxury of tears 
to those surfeited with laughter. Toole was 
distinctly pathetic; yet .it must be admitted 
that his pathos was of a more constrained kind 
than it has since become. In the revival he is 
more excellent than in the first production. 
The present performance of ‘‘ Uncle Dick’s 
Darling” belongs to a series of performances 
of the favourite comedian’s repertory. No one 
piece is intended to run very long; indeed, the 
plays of ten years ago and thereabouts are 
ing given in pretty quick succession, In 
each it seems to be one of the aims of the actor- 
manager to bring into prominence some young 
actress with whom the public is not as yet very 
familiar. This time his choice has fallen on 
Miss Florence West, who is less known than any 
actress who has lately appeared as a heroine. 
Until yesterday, we understand, Miss West was 
anamateur. ‘The lady has, however, acquitted 
herself excellently well, and it is thought 
possible that she may be of substantial service 
to the cause of art at the theatre. She is with- 
out stageyness. Our readers will be kind enough 
to take us seriously when we say that in this 
respect she is quite unlike the amateur. The 
amateur generally forgets nature; the pro- 
fessional may have had time to remember it. 
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MUSIC, 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Tue first subscription concert of the Henry 
Lestie Choir took place at St. James’s Hall on 
Thursday evening, February 22. The hall was 
well filled, and the proceedings of the re- 
organised Choir were evidently watched with 
much interest. The balance of tone is not quite 
satisfactory ; the soprano voices are somewhat 
overpowered by the strong and vigorous tenors ; 
and the conductor, Mr. Randegger, does not 
appear to have his forces completely under con- 
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trol. The progress, however, since last year is 
manifest; and as Mr. Randegger knows how to 
train voices, and wields the bdéton with skill and 
marked intelligence, the society would seem to 
have before it a very brilliant future. The pro- 
— included a new part-song by Mr. J. 

ooth, a member of the Choir, entitled ‘* The 
Mighty Caravan.” The music is simple and 
not particularly striking; it was conducted by 
the composer and most effectively sung by the 
Choir. Asa second novelty came a graceful pices, 
“O Salutaris Hostia,” by Mr. F. Westlake, and 
as a third a new part-song by J. G. Callcott. 
Schubert’s 23rd Psalm was well rendered by 
the ladies of the Choir; the few notes added by 
the organ to one part of the pianoforte accom- 
paniment were, however, unnecessary and in- 
effective. Mendelssohn’s 13th Psalm, for 
contralto solo (Miss Marian Burton), chorus, and 
organ, gained well-deserved applause. Other 
features of interest in the programme were 
J. C. Bach’s motett for double choir, ‘‘ I wrestle 
and pray,” Gounod’s ‘‘Ayve Verum,” and 
T. Weelke’s fine madrigal, ‘‘As Vesta was 
descending.” Miss Santley sang Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria” and M. V. White’s new song, 
‘*My soul is an enchanted boat;” in the 
latter she was accompanied by the clever com- 
poser. Thesolo part in Gounod’s ‘ Cantique 
de Noél” was given by Mr. Santley with 
unusual ardour. The second concert will 
take place on April 14; and, besides the attrac- 
tion of the Choir, there will be solos by the 
two famous virtuosi, M. de Pachmann and Seiior 
Sarasate. 

The programme of last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace was not particularly attract- 
ive, and the attendance was small. The princi- 
pal piece—Sterndale Bennett’s symphony in G 
minor—is, without doubt, a work of merit, and 
a credit to English art; still, at this the dullest 
season of the year the public must be enticed 
with more enchanting sounds. The concert 
commenced with Schubert’s bright and charme 
ing overture to “Alfonso and Estrella.” It 
was substituted at the last moment for the 
**Rosamunde” overture, and had not been 
heard at the Palace since 1866. Herr Haus- 
mann played the andante and rondo from 
Molique’s concerto for violoncello in D. He 
is a conscientious artist, and was very 
successful in the slow movement. He also 
gave two solos. Neither of his pieces was 
really worthy of a Palace programme; one 
certainly bore the name of Mozart, but it 
proved only an arrangement of the larghetto 
from the clarinet quintett. Miss Santley sang 
songs by Mozart and Handel. The concluding 
piece was Beethoven’s great ‘‘ Leonore” over- 
ture No. 3. At the next concert (March 3) the 
whole of the programme will be devoted to 
Wagner’s music; and the ‘ Oharfreitags- 
Zauber” from “ Parsifal” will be given for the 
first time in England. 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance since 
Christmas at the last Monday Popular Concert, 
aud the performance of Beethoyen’s quartett in 
E minor (op. 59, No. 2) by the great violinist 
and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti was 
exceptionally fine. Herr Joachim played the 
Bach chaconne as he alone can play it, and for 
an encore Beethoven’s romance in G. The 
chaconne has been performed no less than 
twenty-seven times at the Popular Concerts. 
Malle. Marie Krebs gave, in her bast style, 
Scarlatti’s three sonatas for pianoforte, and took 
part (and a very successful part) in Spohr’s 
showy and pleasing piano trio in EK minor (op. 
119). When will the programme-book leave 
off saying that Spohr only wrote three piano- 
forte trios? The number actually composed by 
him was five. Mr. E. Lloyd sang, with his 
usual success, songs by Mendelssohn and Sig. 
Piatti. The pianist Herr Barth will appear 
next Monday. J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 
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MAGAZINE: 


A Complete Encyclopaedia of Domestic 
Requirements. 
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Promoter’s object by making the Magazine 
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written for the Work, by Rosa MULHOLLAND, com- 
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KITCHEN. By J.C. Bucxmasrsr, of the Royal School of 
Cookery, South Kensington, and A. G, Payng. 
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LL.D. 
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Part I., worth ten times the cost of the whole. 
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“Po return fora last word to ‘ Mount Royal,’ the more 
we have of Miss Braddon, and the less of Miss Rhoda 
Dendron and Weeder, the better, in our opinion, for all novel- 
readers old and young.” —Punch. 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 
In 8 vols., at all Libraries. 


WHO I8S SYLVIA? 


Third Edition 

“Few recent novels can boast of so excellent a plot, of 

such remarkably well-drawn characters, and of the variety 

of incident that is to be found in ‘Whois Sylvia?’ .. . 

One of the best novels that has lately appeared.” 

Morning Post, February 1, 1°83. 

** An achievement with which its readers are more than 
likely to be content.”—Athenaeum, February 3, 1883. . 

*“*This novel may be read with genuine pleasure; it is 

agreeably written, and the interest is sustained tothe close.”’ 

Academy, February 3, 1383. 


SO AS BY FIRE. 


Second Edition. 








Landen: J. & BR. Maxwxu1, Milton Mouse, Shee-lane, F.C. 
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